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Broadway’s “Song and Dance Man” cast 
for the lead in O’Neill’s 4h, Wilderness. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


IY. 


Song and Dance Man—Tarkington’s 
Affectionate Hatred —Two- 
Way Acting Again 


EORGE M. COHAN, the 
Theatre Guild and Eugene 
O’Neill, by casting Cohan for 

the leading part in O’Neill’s new play, 
Ah, Wilderness, have combined, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, to make as fine a ges- 
ture in the direction of the new theatre 
as any theatre lover could wish. Broad- 
way calls Cohan her “song and dance 
man”. It might be difficult to make 
The Friars, of which he is an honored 
member, understand what you meant if 
you called him the truest type of tradi- 
tional theatre-man, which is at the same 
time the truest type of the progressive 
theatre-man—the actor-dancer, the sing- 
ing actor, who has played the lead in the 
greatest theatres of all the theatre’s great- 
est days. Twenty years ago, before the 
Theatre Guild existed, before there was 
really any theatre that catered to the in- 
telligence, it was the fashion among peo- 
ple who liked to be superior to say that 
George M. Cohan was America’s great- 
est actor, just as it is the fashion for the 
same people today to say that Jimmy 
Durante leads all the rest. With 
Durante, as with Cohan, there is this es- 
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The Thunder Bird of the Pueblos has 
come down from its heights to play a 
dramatic part in the new era, appearing 
as the Blue Eagle of the N. R. A. 


HERE seems to be good work 

ahead of the designers in the early 
season. James Reynolds is doing 
both designs and costumes for the 
musical version of the Justin Huntly 
McCarthy book, The O’Flynn. Al- 
bert Johnson is designing 4s Thou- 
sands Cheer and the Kaufman-Rys- 
kind-Gershwin eagerly-awaited sequel 
to Of Thee I Sing called Let ‘Em 
Eat Cake. Robert Edmond Jones is 
doing O’Neill’s 4h, Wilderness for 
the Guild and there is a printed 
whisper that he will spend a part of 
the winter in Hollywood designing 
and probably directing a moving pic- 
ture. Lee Simonson is at the mo- 
ment still abroad making preparations 
for the exhibition of stage design at 
the Museum of Modern Art. Jo 
Mielziner is busy with Die Fleder- 
maus, and with Howard Hanson’s 
Merry Mount for the Metropolitan. 
Donald Oenslager has done the set- 
tings for Jezebel, with Tallulah 
Bankhead. Woodman ‘Thompson 
has been engaged to do both the set- 
tings and costumes for Katharine Cor- 
nell’s Romeo and Juliet and Candida. 
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AYMOND MASSEY, in The 
Ace, based on the life of the 
German flyer, von Richtofen, and 
Sybil Thorndike, in John van -Dru- 
ten’s The Distaff Side, gave the Lon- 
don critics something to write about 
(chiefly, in both cases, in the way of 
acting) at the beginning of the 
season. 
oe 
EHEARSALS for the musical 
version of The O’Flynn have 
been delayed pending the arrival 
in New York of Richard Boleslavsky, 
who is to direct the show and who 
was held in Hollywood by the neces- 
sity of remaking a film already started, 
in which Louise Closser Hale was 
playing when she died. 


fe 
"THE season of opera at La Scala 


opens just before the new year 
with Verdi’s Nabucco. Five new 
operas are announced, three of them 
Italian, one Russian, one Spanish. 
In addition to the regular opera sea- 
son, there will be a special choral 
cycle devoted to Palestrina, Beet- 
hoven, Perosi, and to Respighi, who 
is represented by his Maria Egiziaca. 


T the other extreme of drama 

with music comes the announce- 
ment of a new operette by Sacha 
Guitry, Oh! My Beautiful Un- 
known, with music by Reynaldo 
Hahn, to be presented at the Bouf- 
fes-Parisiens. And still farther along 
in the way of the unusual is the an- 
nouncement of an opera written by 
Gertrude Stein, Four Saints in Three 
Acts, set to music by Virgil Thom- 
son, to be produced in January for 
the opening of the New Model 
Theatre of Hartford’s Wadsworth 
Athenaeum. Alexander Smallens will 
direct the music and Hubert Osborne 
will make the production. 

e 


Dai thirty-first of the three hun- 
dred and ten thousand feet of 
film that Eisenstein made for his 
Mexican picture is in Thunder Over 
Mexico at the Rialto Theatre. 
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sential truth: They are both theatre men 
—men whose created-actor-personality 
is a vital, integrated, lovable, real thing. 
But George Cohan is more than an ac- 
tor, more even than a singing, dancing 
actor. He is an adept producer and 
skillful playwright. His plays, such as 
Forty-five Minutes from Broadway, Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford, Seven Keys to 
Bald pate, and a dozen others, set a fash- 
ion for swift-running comedy that has 
lost much of its power only because it 
has been so often and so poorly imitated. 
Someone once said of Max Reinhardt 
that one day the Lord wearied of creat- 
ing men and created a “theatermensch” 
(theatre man) instead. It might as well 
have been said of George Cohan. If we 
need, in the new theatre, to mark the 
professional by type, George Cohan 
might well be the type. He is not a 
young man today. He was born in 
Providence in 1878, but he has been on 
the stage for almost the entire time be- 
tween that date and this, and the world 
of the New York theatre is a wearing 
world even for a man that has had his 
hardening in vaudeville. There is no 
one who does not hope his part in 
O’Neill’s play will fit him happily. 


EYERHOLD has been visiting in 

London and has expressed his 
theory of the theatre in an interview 
with an Observer reporter. About 
propaganda plays he is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘The division of plays into ‘propa- 
ganda’ and ‘non-propaganda’ is inac- 
ceptable to me. All playwriting is ten- 
dentious in its nature, and in each play 
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of any importance the playwright tries 
to express some idea. Scenic represen- 
tation brings out these ideas. If one is to 
be conscientious in theatrical creation 
and fulfill all the laws appropriate to 
theatrical art, then inevitably one will 
create tendentious art. The function of 
the theatre is education. The art of the 
theatre should be to give a succession of 
deep thoughts and to lead up to impor- 
tant deductions. Dramatic conflict is 
the basis. The deductions are arrived at 
through us—the players and producers.” 
With his peculiar and distinctive 
sense of theatre fitness, he is further 
quoted as making what he called a 
“minor (personal) criticism” of the 
open air performance of 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which played to more 
than twenty thousand people in one 
week, and which as a whole he found 
very interesting. But “the dresses’, he 
said, “were more theatre dresses than 
open air dresses. . . . They stood out 
from the pastoral background instead of 
harmonizing with it and melting into it. 
If you ask me how I would alter them I 
can only say that I have just looked at 
a Burne-Jones picture in the Tate, 
‘Green Summer’, and this seems to me 
an example of dresses that make pas- 
toral harmony.” This man of the fu- 
ture is obviously not afraid to go behind 
the mode for a truth he needs. 
a 
HAT will become of Ger- 
many’s theatre?” is the title of 
a brilliant brochure bearing the date 
1932 and the author’s name of Alfred 
Kerr, long one of Germany’s most fa- 
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A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN, 
the James Bridie play which 
was the modern feature of this year’s 
Malvern Festival, is scheduled to go 
on to London at the Piccadilly. Tobias 
and the Angel, an earlier play of 
Bridie’s, has crossed not only the ocean 
but the continent to appear under 
Ellen Van Volkenburg’s direction at 
the Cornish Theatre, Seattle. 
& 
‘Tvwe plays on the first program of 
the Group Theatre appear in the 
early news from London. At the 
Evervman, the New York School of 
the Theatre appeared in Paul Green’s 
The House of Connelly, and the Em- 
bassy threw open its doors to the 
year’s féte with 1931, by Claire and 
Paul Sifton, re-named according to 
one report, The Age of Plenty, and, 
according to another, Red Harvest. 
Direction is by André van Gyseghem. 
= 
WELFTH NIGHT is the open- 
ing play at the Old Vic in Lon- 
don, to be followed by Tchekov’s The 
Cherry Orchard in which Charles 
Laughton and Flora Robson will play. 


e 
LMOST all the members of the 
National Legitimate ‘Theatre 


Committee have been named as we go 
to press. This committee is responsible 
for the administration of the new 
Theatre Code. Among those named 
are: William A. Brady, Chairman, 
representing the National Association 
of the Legitimate Theatre, Inc.; Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz, Vice Chairman; 
Dorothy Bryant, Temporary Secre- 
tary, representing Chorus Equity As- 
sociation; Frank Gillmore, Actors 
Equity; William C. Elliott, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees ; Joseph M. Weber, Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians; Fred 
Marshall, United Scenic Artists of 
America; George Kaufman, Drama- 
tists Guild; Lee Shubert and Brock 
Pemberton, National Association of 
the Legitimate Theatre, Inc.; Lester 
A. Smith, and Jules Leventhal, for the 
National Dramatic Stock Association. 
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OR what the information is 
worth, colleges that included 
schools of the theatre in their summer 
courses report a record attendance in 
these departments in spite of decreased 
numbers in the rest of the school. 
Many of the summer theatres too, in- 
cluding some that are too far away to 
receive attention from New York 
audiences or the New York press, re- 
port that they have for the first time 
closed with a pleasant balance. 





The old burlesque queen, once a glamor- 
ous figure of the theatre, but now an un- 
welcome visitor to the upper reaches o 
Broadway, as seen by Victor De Pauw. 
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mous dramatic critics, today an exile in 
Paris. It is the bitter clear cry of a man 
who has been proud of the world’s lead- 
ing theatre for its accomplishment as 
art, for its contribution to pleasant liv- 
ing and high thinking, for its broad so- 
cial uses, and who sees the whole theatre 
about to be (as it has since been) torn 
to pieces to feed political fires. 

Mr. Kerr’s experience placed him so 
close to the facts that his writing can 
hardly be called prophecy. It is, rather, 
an interpretation of events happening 
and about to happen at the time he 
wrote. ‘The German theatre’, he be- 
gins, “the most notable theatre of the 
crisis, has had the most notable crisis in 
the theatre. . . . We are much like the 
Yankees, the most bewildered now be- 
cause we were once the most pampered.” 
And again, “All Germany is divided 
into three parts, one might say; into the 
Republican kernel, the Commune, and 
Nazidom. In the theatre there is even 
greater division. Not only politicians 
are Germans. . . . Actors are German 
even when they are not of German de- 
scent: they split so easily. First: 
Theatre-society against Revolutionary- 
Theatre-society. Second: both against 
the League of Directors. Third: all 
three against poverty. After that comes, 
fourth: the struggle of the not-Ger- 
man-descended against the scorn of the 
truly-German-descended. Fifth, the 
struggle of the dramatists and composers 
against the press. How shall the Drama 
survive all that? This land was lately 
the first theatre land in the world.” And 
once more, toward the end of the pamph- 
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let: ‘What does the theatre mean, in- 
deed, to a world of men threatened 
with the collapse of everything they 
value? A reflection of their battered 
world. And yet, the goal remains: a 
well-made, balanced, sensitive, propor- 
tioned, distinctive, creative drama. The 
manifold, luminous theatre—can it be 
rescued? ... We are ready in the strug- 
gle for culture that has set in to fight 
with the rest on a common front. But if 
the fight is to be fought out in the arts, 
then let us fight it with art.” 


HAT Clemence Dane did with 

the theatre family of Broome 
Stages, perhaps even more what Henry 
James did for The Tragic Muse, Booth 
Tarkington has done for the people of 
the contemporary theatre, and especially 
for one of its players, in Presenting Lily 
Mars. All of Mr. Tarkington’s affec- 
tionate hatred for the theatre, the quality 
of contrasted devotion and desperation 
which marks the actor, playwright, man- 
ager who cares most for the playhouse, 
who has gained most and suffered most 
from it, is revealed in the pages of this 
novel. The paragraph in which Mrs. 
Gilbert’s son describes the manager to 
her is typical of the book’s pattern: 
“Some of ’em are just business men 
who'll invest in whatever they think 
they can sell to the public, and they 
don’t all care much what the goods are, 
so there’s a market. Some of ’em are 
just showmen; but they do unbelievable 
things with a Trump of Fame made of 
paper—their actresses have the most 
jewel robberies. George Hurley’s an- 
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HERE are a dozen rumors con- 
nected with the plans of Elisa- 
beth Bergner, one of Germany’s most 
talented players, for whom the Third 
Reich finds no use. Among them is 
one report that she will appear in 
London in an English version of 
Schnitzler’s Liebelei, made into an 
operetta by Oscar Strauss; and an- 
other quite different one that she will 
appear in a play by Margaret Ken- 
nedy, author of The Constant 
Nymph, directed by Komisarjevsky, 
under the aegis of Charles Cochran. 
* 
EAN GIRAUDOUX’S §Inter- 
mezzo, still running at the Co- 
médie Champs Elysées, is gradually 
finding its way around the world. 
The latest announcement of plans for 
its production comes from the Dublin 
Gate Theatre. Another play pro- 
duced there simultaneously with the 
Paris premiére is Mattei Rousson’s 
The House of Israel. The Gate 
opened its season with Grania of the 
Ships, by David Sears, author of The 
Dead Ride Fast. 
& 
RGENTINA, who will be 
much missed in the New York 
dance season to come, has been hav- 
ing in South America the usual 
succes fou which greets her perform- 
ances everywhere. She has been 
dancing in Rio, Buenos Aires and 
Montenegro in concert, and (with 
the Colon ballet) in L’Amor Brujo. 
* 


OMANCE, a play that seems to 

have developed its own eternity, 
will be revived in Paris at the Odéon 
with the leading part played by 
Mme. Madeleine Soria, the first 
French interpreter, who has played 
the part over seven hundred times. 

e 

RUMOR says that there will be 

no road tour of Design for Liv- 
ing. It is difficult to see how there 
could be without the Lunts and Noel 
Coward since there was in the pro- 
duction so little of the play and so 
much of these very special players. 
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E Vakhtangov Theatre in Mos- 

cow is sure to contribute at least 
one bit of first line news to every 
season. Last year it was Hamlet. 
This year it is a play by Lev Slavin 
called Intervention, which is reported 
to be the “hit of the Moscow theatri- 
cal season.” It deals with the tri- 
umph of Bolshevism over the Allied 
intervention in 1917. According to 
the author, this was a moral even 
more than a physical victory, the Bol- 
shevists having appealed successfully 
to the class solidarity of the foreign 
soldiers, so that the interventionists 
had lost the battle before it began. 
Production was by R. M. Simonov. 

> 


HE OBSERVER (London) 

prints the results of a ballot 
which Nancy Price, Director of the 
People’s National Theatre, sent to 
her members to find out what at- 
tracted them to her playhouse. The 
actual question asked was: “Why did 
you come to this play?” and the an- 
swers, in percentages, were as fol- 
lows: Press publicity, 1%. Press 
criticism, 6%. Friend’s recommenda- 
tion, 9%. A regular visitor—what- 
ever the play, 42%. Interested in 
subject of play, 22%. Had pre- 
viously read play, 2%. Interested in 
the work of an actor or actress in the 
cast, 16%. Passing the time, 2%. 


* 
ERHART HAUPTMANN’S 
newest play is called The 
Golden Harp and deals with the 
early Wars of Liberation. During 
his whole life the author of The 
Weavers has been a fighter for the 
freedom of art and of action. How 
his tragedy will fit into the new Ger- 
man theory of the playwright’s place 
in the community is doubtful. 
* 
OHANN STRAUSS’ The Bat, 
recently revived in a summer 
theatre version, headed for New 
York, with Peggy Wood in the title 
role, is also announced as the first 
production which Max Reinhardt 
will make this winter, probably in 
November, at the Théatre Pigalle. 
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other type. Managing is really an art 
for him, not a business; he rages at the 
Stage, wails that he hates it and all the 
time has a passion for it. That’s why 
he’s so difficult.” 


HEATRE folk and theatre audi- 

ences that do not like to sacrifice 
their favorite actors to the moving pic- 
tures for years on end are much inter- 
ested in the reopening of film studios in 
and around New York. Proximity to the 
center of play production makes it pos- 
sible for an actor to play, during a not 
too strenuous season, in both mediums, 
adding to his power, glory and wealth. 
In Germany the easy exchange of 
players had, until the recent col- 
lapse of the theatre, kept all the most 
important and popular film players 
available for stage plays and for that im- 
mediate personal contact with an audi- 
ence which the best of them need to keep 
their spirits high and their technique 
keen. In America, however, the New 
York studios which many film com- 
panies maintained in earlier years were 
not entirely satisfactory. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Watts suggests, because their techni- 
cal equipment was not so complete as 
that in Hollywood; perhaps because the 
lure of New York life was too heavy a 
strain on the actor’s energy and repose. 
Or, perhaps, because the actors the films 
used in those days were less willing to 
make the necessary sacrifice. In any 
case, the experiment has begun again 
and even if the theatre has more to hope 
from it than the films have, the result will 
be watched with interest by them both. 
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The talented player who, in a space of 
time counted by months rather than 
years, has won her way to recognition 
both on the stage and in motion pictures. 
She is cast as Jo in the film of Little 
Women and is scheduled for the lead in 
Jed Harris’ production of The Lake. 





KATHARINE HEPBURN 

















Ben Pinchot 





Ah, Wilderness and Days Without End, 
the two new O’Neill plays, are on the 
schedule of the Theatre Guild, one for 
early- and one for later-season presenta- 
tion. One is said to be a comedy, the 
other a modern miracle play. 
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BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


New York Theatre was real-estate minded and a generous 

public showed not overmuch hesitation in keeping the electric 
light bulbs burning in fifty and more theatres at the same time, it 
was the custom for the season to open—often with considerable 
éclat—in the middle of August, and to be well under way, if not 
in full swing, by the first of October. Notwithstanding the fact 
that times changed—and with the times, the theatre and the public 
—this custom continued during the lean years of ’30, ’31 and ’32, 
managers vying with each other in an effort to be the first to get 
what little idle cash there was. 

Although this season ran true to the form patterned by its pre- 
decessors in one aspect—it did open in August—it seems destined 
to make a pattern of its own differing not a little from that set by 
seasons past. 

In the first place, where formerly a dozen new plays would be 
playing on Broadway in early September, less than a half dozen 
opened in August this year, and only a half dozen more were in 
rehearsal in early September. In addition, many of the managers 
who in times past could be counted on for a goodly share of sea- 
sonal activity (the list includes Arthur Hopkins, former dean of 
the August-premiére school, George C. Tyler, Brock Pemberton, 
Herman Shumlin, Charles Dillingham, Arthur Hammerstein, Law- 
rence Schwab and Elmer Rice) refused to divulge any plans for 
the early season and a few of them admitted that they had none. 

As was to be expected, this state of affairs provoked a good many 
melancholy prognostications from the theatre’s professional mourn- 
ers and they predicted gloomily that this year would be disastrous. 
These pessimistic brethren failed to realize, however, that it by no 
means follows that because a season is slow in getting started it will 
inevitably be a slow season, and they neglected utterly to take into 
account some of the self-explanatory reasons the managers had 
for putting on the brakes in their activities in the early autumn. 
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I: THE years of plenty before the Great Debacle, when the 
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The fact that a new theatrical code was in process of manufac- 
ture in Washington—a code which called for unified control of the 
entire legitimate theatre industry—quite naturally led the managers 
to decide that discretion was the better part of business acumen. 
They wanted to see what was ahead for them before jumping ac- 
tively into the fray. So these gentlemen either sat back to watch 
and wait until the code was actually formulated late in August, or 
else directed their steps to one of the many summer neighborhood 
theatres and laid the groundwork for their season’s activity there. 
Thus while the Broadway scene remained—comparatively 
speaking—inactive, the rural theatrical setting flourished as never 
before, emphasizing the fact that the theatre was not dead but had 
merely shifted its centre of gravity. 

Looking back, we are prone to recall such glamorous early open- 
ings as What Price Glory, Broadway, The Front Page, Machinal 
and The Little Show and to exclaim: “Ah, those were the days!” 
We forget entirely that the average play which opened on those 
same August nights was trash of the first order, forgotten before 
September began. We go on the ancient Broadway assumption 
that quantity rather than quality is a criterion of a season’s worth. 

If the summer theatres have done nothing more than weed out 
hundreds of second-rate plays which would otherwise have ap- 
peared on Broadway during the autumn, they have justified their 
existence. They have accomplished more than this negative bless- 
ing, however. By virtue of their productions they have made pos- 
sible the remolding of many a play not yet ready for consumption. 
They have discovered other plays which would probably have been 
lost in the shuffle on Broadway, and they have served as an experi- 
mental workshop for both professional and semi-professional, some- 
thing which was sadly lacking in the past. 

Turning to the vista of the project world we find increased cause 
for encouragement. For here despite the glum silence (or silent 
glumness) of a few in the managerial fold, and despite the un- 
doubted fact that fewer theatres will open this year than last, we 
are faced by an extremely stimulating series of productions, and 
the season looming ahead promises to be as interesting as it is 
provocative. 

The chief advance interest centers on Eugene O’Neill, America’s 
most distinguished playwright. Mr. O’Neill has completed two 
plays. One, described as a folk play of the early days of the cen- 
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tury, is titled 4h, Wilderness. The other, a modern miracle play, 
goes by the name of Days Without End. The Theatre Guild, which 
is sponsoring both productions, has disclosed (with a somewhat 
whimsical reluctance) that both plays are of normal length and 
more or less conventional in pattern, if not in treatment. By en- 
gaging George M. Cohan to play the lead in 4h, Wilderness, with 
which it plans to open its season, the Guild has given unofficial 
confirmation to the rumor that the play is a comedy with serious 
undertones. Robert Edmond Jones will design the settings for 4h, 
Wilderness and Philip Moeller, who has done so well by Mr. 
O’Neill in the past, will direct. Days Without End will be pre- 
sented later in the subscription season. 

If the advent of two new O’Neill plays promises to add con- 
siderable excitement to the New York season, the departure of 
Katharine Cornell on an extended road tour, which will keep her 
away from Broadway until April, threatens to deprive it of much 
of the glamour it has come to expect as its right. New York’s loss, 
however, will be the country’s gain. With a repertory of three 
plays, Candida, The Barretts of Wimpole Street and Romeo and 
Juliet, in which Miss Cornell makes her bow in Shakespearean 
tragedy, this inveterate trouper plans to barnstorm the entire coun- 
try, stopping for one-night stands in the small towns and for longer 
engagements in the big cities. 

Miss Cornell has it in her power to revive interest in the theatre 
on the road, as she has proved in the past. By giving the small 
towns as well as the large industrial centers an opportunity to see 
and hear the best the American theatre has to offer, Miss Cornell 
will not only add to her own following but will excite renewed 
interest in the legitimate drama in towns that have almost forgotten 
its existence. In addition she will be acting one of the great roles 
of drama for the first time and will be building up the nucleus 
of a permanent repertory company which it is her ultimate aim 
to establish in New York. Miss Cornell’s leading man on this 
provincial excursion will be Basil Rathbone. 

The intrepid Civic Repertory Theatre is also to absent itself 
from New York, taking a road tour similar to that of Miss Cor- 
nell. Although the followers of Miss Le Gallienne and her com- 
pany in New York feel saddened at this news, Miss Le Gallienne’s 
trouping, like Miss Cornell’s, has its compensations. Miss Le 
Gallienne hopes, by means of a successful tour, to reéstablish her- 
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self on Fourteenth Street next year at the same $1.50 top price 
which proved impossible when her endowments were curtailed by 
the depression. She is to travel with her delightful production of 
Alice in Wonderland and, like Miss Cornell again, with Romeo 
and Juliet. 

The long-neglected small towns are thus assured of an oppor- 
tunity to see two Juliets, one Candida, an Elizabeth Barrett and 
an Alice all in the space of one winter. That, whatever else hap- 
pens, is something to be grateful for in these days. It is also prob- 
able that the indefatigable trouper Walter Hampden, who, year 
after year, has nourished an enthusiastic out of New York public 
with plays of the quality of Hamlet, Cyrano and Caponsacchi, will 
once again take to the road. This time it will be with a produc- 
tion of Ruy Blas, Brian Hooker’s adaptation of Victor Hugo’s 
classic. Mr. Hampden, however, reversing his usual procedure, 
will first present the play in New York. 

Returning to the metropolis, we find that there is much on the 
horizon to which we can look forward. The Theatre Guild, not 
satisfied with producing Mr. O’Neill’s two new works—plays 
which, whatever their success, are sure to merit serious discussion 
—has assembled the most impressive list of plays it has held for 
some time, and from which it plans to choose at least four more 
for production. At the time of writing but one had definitely been 
picked—the Arthur Guiterman-Lawrence Langner adaptation of 
Moliére’s School for Husbands, with incidental music by Edmond 
Rickett, and settings by Lee Simonson. Osgood Perkins and June 
Walker have been engaged for the leads and the play is due to fol- 
low Ah, Wilderness into New York. 

The Guild’s remaining productions are to be selected from plays 
which include Maxwell Anderson’s Mary Of Scotland, John Wex- 
ley’s dramatization of the Scottsboro trial, They Shall Not Die; 
Sidney Howard’s Yellow Jack; John Howard Lawson’s Gentle- 
woman; Sherwood Anderson’s and William Barton’s Winesburg, 
Ohio; No Good End, by William Judson; Jig Saw by Dawn 
Powell; The Purple Testament, by John Haynes Holmes and 
Reginald Lawrence; Virgil Geddes’ Native Ground; Emil Lud- 
wig’s Versailles; Sarah Simple, by A. A. Milne; and 4s We For- 
give Our Debtors, by Tillman Breiseth. The list bears impressive 
testimony that America’s dramatists have not been inactive the past 
year. Their accomplishments for the Guild have been varied indeed. 
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The subject of impressive lists and the Theatre Guild inevitably 
brings to mind another producing organization, an offshoot of the 
Guild, which last year almost floundered on the rocks of economic 
distress and bad taste. We refer to that band of young and cap- 
able enthusiasts who style themselves The Group Theatre. Fortun- 
ately the Group was resuscitated during the summer and this year 
it is stepping into the fray with renewed vigor and with an ambi- 
tious and promising array of new productions. Men in White 
(formerly Crisis), by Sidney Kingsley and featuring Alexander 
Kirkland, will open their season. This, if all goes well, will be 
followed by Gallery Gods, by Richard Duschinsky, adapted by 
Henrietta Malkiel and John Haussmann; a revised version of John 
Howard Lawson’s The Pure in Heart, once held by the Guild, and 
John Dos Passos’ Fortune Heights. 

Although the Guild and the Group—with Eugene O’Neill, 
Maxwell Anderson, Sidney Howard, John Howard Lawson, John 
Dos Passos and John Wexley in their camps—seem to have a 
goodly corner on the stock of American dramatists, mention of the 
names of Philip Barry, George Kaufman, Robert E. Sherwood, 
S. N. Behrman and Rachel Crothers should be a sufficient reminder 
that all our native dramatic irons are not in these two fires. 

Mr. Barry, like Mr. O’Neill, may have two new plays produced. 
But it is not certain at the moment. Max Gordon holds the rights 
to Wild Hogs Playing, a fantastic dream comedy which retells the 
ancient tale of the Princess in the tower, this time a modern Park 
Avenue child. Mr. Barry’s play, however, is said by those who 
have delved into the script to be so “fantastic” as to technical re- 
quirements that even Mr. Gordon is still uncertain whether he is 
able to produce it. News—or rumor—also insists that Mr. Barry 
has written, or almost written, a new play for Maude Adams. 

George Kaufman, whose feverish activity as author, director and 
general handy-man ’round Broadway has added much to past sea- 
sons, has completed with Morrie Ryskind the book of Let ’Em Eat 
Cake (music by George Gershwin), which, as everyone must know 
by this time, is a sequel to Of Thee I Sing, telling of the second 
term in office of President and Mrs. Wintergreen and Vice-Presi- 
dent Alexander Throttlebottom. Mr. Kaufman is now engaged in 
directing the original cast—William Gaxton, Lois Moran and 
Victor Moore—in their capers. Sam H. Harris proposes to present 
the result on Broadway framed in some very amusing settings de- 
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signed, with his usual startling originality, by Albert Johnson. 

No sooner will Let ’Em Eat Cake be on Broadway than Mr. 
Kaufman will go to work with Alexander Woollcott in putting the 
finishing touches on the melodrama Snake in the Grass, on which 
they collaborated and which Mr. Harris also plans to present with 
Mr. Kaufman directing. 

Robert E. Sherwood has completed a comedy, Acropolis, and Jed 
Harris is considering the production under the direction of Marc 
Connelly. Mr. Sherwood is also reputed to have at least one other 
play ready for Broadway. Mystery surrounds to a certain degree 
the doings of S. N. Behrman, but it seems reasonably certain that 
his Love Story, which has been announced several times, will finally 
appear under the banner of Joseph Verner Reed, and he may, too, 
have a new play ready. 

The new Rachel Crothers’ play is said to deal humorously with 
life among the artists. John Golden, of course, is to produce it, 
after its try-out at Raymond Moore’s Cape Playhouse, and its title 
is, at the moment, Talent. 

Speaking of Mr. Golden, it should not be amiss to note that be- 
sides promising to be one of the most active of the year’s producers 
he has turned author as well, collaborating with Vicki Baum in 
dramatizing her novel, 4s Life Goes On, to be known as The 
Divine Drudge, and performing a like service with Charlotte Arm- 
strong Lewi in 2 Can’t Be Happy. The former is to be put on 
with Mady Christians, the widely known German film star, in the 
title role. The supporting cast will include Walter Abel. 

So far no mention has been made of the plays of European 
origin, if you except The Divine Drudge and the Guild’s modern- 
ized adaptation of Moliére. Several English plays are to be 
brought to Broadway and seem destined to add to the excitement 
of the season. Most prominent of these is the great London suc- 
cess, The Green Bay Tree, Mordaunt Shairp’s bitter tragedy. This 
Jed Harris expects to present in October with Laurence Olivier 
and Jill Esmond in the leads. Mr. Harris is also to be responsible 
for the importation of another London success, The Lake, by 
Dorothy Massingham and Mary MacDonald. In this Katharine 
Hepburn is to be starred with Hugh Sinclair. Both these plays 
are awaited with more than usual interest because of the reputation 
which has preceded them and because their productions will sig- 
nalize Jed Harris’ return into the ranks of the active producers. 
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The presence of Miss Hepburn in the cast of The Lake will inter- 
est both her screen following and those who are anxious to see how 
the acting ability of that enigmatic young lady has fared since her 
departure for Hollywood. 

Another English success, The Rats of Norway, by Keith Winter, 
like Young Woodley, laid in a boy’s school, is on Arthur Beck- 
hard’s list of productions, and it is at present proposed to star 
Blanche Yurka in the part created in London by Gladys Cooper. 
Crosby Gaige has announced a production of 4 Hat, A Coat and 
A Glove, a mystery play adapted from the German of William 
Speyer by William A. Drake. William Harris, Jr., is trying to 
find a cast of three men and a girl for Three and One, which is 
Denys Amiel’s French play, Trois et Une, adapted into English by 
Lewis Galantiére and John Haussmann. The Shuberts have en- 
gaged Lenore Ulric to play the rdle of Josephine in Her Man of 
Wax, Julian Thompson’s adaptation of the German satire, Na- 
poleon Intervenes, by Walter Hasenclever. The presence of Miss 
Ulric in the cast of a play which in the original centered round 
the character of the Little Colonel would seem to imply that the 
emphasis of the play may have been slightly changed. 

Unquestionably more plays of European vintage will appear on 
Broadway just as many more American plays than those few 
already mentioned will be seen. To attempt now to list the com- 
plete year’s plans of every New York manager would be futile. 
Managers change their minds too often and lists are tedious. But 
mention of the plans of a few other managers is none the less in 
order. 

Gilbert Miller, who can be relied on for productions of taste 
and discrimination, has not made his announcements yet. It is safe 
to assume, however, that he will transport one or two of his London 
productions—the latest of which is John Van Druten’s The Distaff 
Side—and will find one or two good native scripts among the large 
number of plays on which he now holds options. . . . Rowland 
Stebbins will produce The Pursuit of Happiness, by Alan Childs 
and Isabelle Loudon (Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Langner), which 
was tried out at Mr. Langner’s Westport theatre. Later he plans 
to do Lost Horizons, by Harry Segall, and The Three-Cornered 
Hat, a musical show, based on an early Spanish comedy, by How- 
ard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz. . . . Max Gordon is to open his 
season with a Clare Kummer play, Her Master's Voice, which will 
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co-star Roland Young and Laura Hope Crews and will be directed 
by Worthington Miner. He will follow this with a new Jerome 
Kern-Otto Harbach musical, Gowns By Roberta, based on Alice 
Duer Miller’s novel of the same name. .. . Guthrie McClintic with 
Katharine Cornell (this time in the réle of producer) will present 
Tallulah Bankhead in an Owen Davis play, Jezebel, for which 
Donald Oenslager has designed the settings. . . . John Golden, in 
addition to the new Crothers’ play, and the two plays in which he 
has a co-author’s interest, has up his sleeve Tourists dccommodated, 
by Charles Devine; Man With Silver, by Elliot Nugent; and The 
Wooden Slipper, by Sam Raphaelson. This last may be presented 
in association with Gilbert Miller in order that Edna Best and 
Herbert Marshall may be starred in it... . Dwight Deere Wiman 
plans to present Helen Menken in Gatly I Sin, by Guido Nadzo, 
another play tried out in Lawrence Langner’s Westport summer 
theatre. 

In the line of musical comedy and revue, too, there are several 
bright spots in sight. By the time this appears in print we shall 
know more about Joe Cook in Hold Your Horses, by Corey Ford 
and Russell Crouse, which the Shuberts expect to ensconce in their 
old haunt, the Winter Garden; and about Sam Harris’ production 
of the Irving Berlin-Moss Hart show, 4s Thousands Cheer, with 
Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb and Helen Broderick cavorting 
about and Ethel Waters singing torch songs. This last play, a 
topical satire after the manner of Face the Music, should be con- 
siderably enlivened by Albert Johnson’s gay settings, fringed with 
huge photographs of the manners and the times. Another musical 
of interest should be Russell Janney’s production of an operetta 
based on The O’Flynn, by Brian Hooker and Russell Janney; to 
be embellished with James Reynolds’ costumes and scenery and (it 
is said) to be directed by Richard Boleslavsky. There will also 
be the usual Scandals and Vanities, the latter with a murder com- 
mitted in the audience, and 4 Night In Venice. 

This kaleidoscopic view of what we may expect from our play- 
wrights and producers is cause sufficient to look hopefully toward 
the winter. ‘Even assuming, to be disagreeable, that eighty per cent 
of the plays now projected will turn out to be disappointments, 
the other twenty should provide stimulation of the better sort. 
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Russian Ballet—Malvern—Salzburg 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


REVIVAL of Russian Ballet on the grand scale was in- 

evitable sooner or later in this decade—the grand scale 

meaning not only a reconstruction of the company of 
dancers led and inspired for twenty years by Serge Diaghilev, but 
the co-operation of the modernist painters and musicians whom that 
great impresario, had he lived, would himself have chosen to help 
him in his enterprise. 

For several years it seemed that nothing could be done because no 
leader was forthcoming—certainly no one with Diaghilev’s gift for 
making art fashionable at the expense of rich and willing backers 
in all countries. He had never made a penny for himself out of 
the Ballet in the years 1919 to 1929, but on the contrary had glori- 
ously lost money on every hand. How then could any impresario 
expect to pay his way in these leaner years that have followed? 

The art of ballet dancing has nevertheless contrived to keep itself 
alive—and not only in Russia where it enjoys State support, but in 
other countries where its backers have had modest resources and no 
pretensions to enlist the latest talent in music or décor. The Eng- 
lish efforts in this direction are well known, but there is also the 
important Ballet Jooss, a German company from Essen which 
admits a debt to classical technique although its inspiration is 
derived chiefly from the expressionist school. This company 
(shortly to appear in America) was the first of the dance enter- 
prises to be attracted to London this summer by the prospect of a 
World Economic Conference and the certainty of full hotels. 

Suitably enough the chief work produced by the Ballet Jooss was 
a satire on world conferences, La Table Verte, which had already 
made a deep impression in Paris and had carried off the prize in 
an international festival of dance. But it was too much to hope 
that a creation of light and movement of this character, simply 
accompanied by piano music, would fill a large theatre in a metro- 
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polis accustomed to all the magnificence of Russian Ballet. Much 
more will be heard of the artists of this German company, who 
bring fresh qualities of heart and mind into the rather aesthetic- 
ridden field of choreography. The technical purists may not easily 
respond to them, but they have a unique command of expressive 
mime and they can dance. The Savoy in London was too big and 
grand for their purpose; in a smaller house and before a specialized 
public they would make a stronger effect. But these things are not 
readily understood by visiting artists who come to London at the 
height of the season to be presented by an impresario; they have 
to live and learn. 

Their immediate successors at the Savoy were Les Ballets 1933, 
whose name evidently implied an ambition to say the last word in 
modernist ballet without too much regard for classical tradition. 
Amid some confusion and exaggeration this last word was said, and 
so the young English director (Edward James) cannot reckon his 
enterprise to have been entirely a failure. It produced a remark- 
able thing of its kind in dnna-Anna (music by the composer of the 
Dreigroschenoper), a modern legend of the seven deadly sins in 
which singing and mime were blended. Also the décor of Tchelit- 
chev for the pure ballet Errante was entirely satisfying; and with 
Derain and Milhaud co-operating in other ballets there was no lack 
of artists or musicians. Balanchine was chief choreographer, and 
his style tends to accentuate angular movements, so that the real 
classical beauty of a new ballerina in the young Toumanova was 
perhaps not at first appreciated. 

Then a public interested but not carried away by the two previ- 
ous seasons rushed in thousands to welcome the Ballets Russes de 
Monte Carlo as authentic heirs of the Diaghilev tradition. The 
director of the company will hardly claim any mantle for himself, 
but the artists with Leonide Massine at their head have their task 
well in hand, and one is conscious of a real urge towards new 
productivity, manifested especially in Massine’s choreographic in- 
terpretation of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony under the name of 
Les Présages. Masson’s setting for this ballet seemed perverse and 
confusing, but there was no doubt of the strength of the movement. 
Whether symphonies ought to be given what amounts simply to 
choreographic illustration is another matter. It may next be the 
turn of Beethoven’s Fifth. The technique of expression, though it 
has all Massine’s splendid vitality, does not seem original enough to 
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justify the translation of a set piece of music into another sphere; 
he might have done even better with a score composed for him. 
Still Les Présages is notable, and far more satisfying than the 
lighter works like La Concurrence or Jeux d’Enfants, where the 
favorite ballet theme of dolls coming to life, already used most suc- 
cessfully in La Boutique Fantasque, is pressed again into rather 
threadbare service. 

The Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo have fully established them- 
selves in this most successful season, so that now we may say that a 
Russian Ballet exists again, and one that will be seen in all coun- 
tries and frequently for the next few years, whatever happens to the 
world in general. This is a happy thought, for the original Rus- 
sian company of 1911-1931 did more for theatrical art than any 
other single enterprise of our time, and now again playwrights and 
players and directors will have before their eyes the proof that 
theatre can be theatre and more than life. Also the great audiences 
at the Alhambra, the old London vaudeville house that is just to be 
pulled down and ends its career in especial glory, have disposed of 
the notion that Russian or any other sort of ballet is only the sport 
of a limited clique. True, the same people return night after night; 
but there are more of them than formerly, many more. I can think 
of no more heartening sight than a great house filled to the doors 
night after night and week after week, as the Alhambra has been, to 
applaud the work of conscious artists putting lovely things upon 
the stage. And amid the cheering and handclapping it was strange 
to think of the score of empty or half-empty theatres all around, 
most of them losing money in the dreary business of presenting their 
slabs of life in the guise of comedy or drama. 

Thanks to the Ballets Russes, the festival spirit was so strongly 
felt in London that I forgot the opening of Malvern and arrived 
only in time for the sixth play presented in the week’s review of 
English drama through the centuries. This was 4 Sleeping Clergy- 
man by James Bridie—a new piece and doubtless as good a choice 
as any to represent the drama of 1933, for its very confusions and 
hesitations between realism and fantasy are of our time, not to say 
the lengthy arguments in which it follows the Shavian example. 
The sleeping clergyman himself was visible from time to time on 
the stage, and even audible in his club armchair; but there his part 
in the action ceased and his symbolism (if any) began. While he 
slept two fellow members of the club sat near him at the fireside, 
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one telling the other a sinister tale of family history; and the play 
illustrated this tale in a series of scenes or pictures, some of them 
very flat and some pointed and remarkable. Eventually it took 
shape in one or two actual plays, of which I liked best the last one, 
representing the civilized world of the late 1930’s threatened with 
race extinction through the agency of a new form of plague. A 
Scientist possesses the power to end this scourge by an antitoxin of 
his own discovery; but even at the moment when the results of its 
administration are being awaited the question presents itself—why?r 
Is the civilization clamoring to be saved really worth saving? Why 
not let it perish, if only in the hope of a rebirth? 

This was clearly a play in itself, and its argument arose in no 
mean mind; but coming after several more episodic plays it failed 
of effectiveness. Also we were bound to guess that the scientist 
however unwillingly would use his power of preservation, and that 
the problem would be dismissed eventually by a word of wisdom 
from the one permanently interesting character of the play, the 
doctor played by Ernest Thesiger, who contrives to link the episodes 
with some kind of cohesion. But it was generally agreed that 4 
Sleeping Clergyman was better suited to the theatre and the com- 
pany than the cycle of English drama that had gone before; and 
having seen the cycle two years ago I can believe it. The Malvern 
Festival is an excuse for visiting one of the more delectable towns 
in England, and an excellent excuse if any were needed; but when 
Stratford itself finds difficulty in giving satisfying interpretations of 
Shakespeare in a new and great Memorial Theatre, it is asking too 
much that Malvern, with the aid of the Birmingham Repertory 
company and some visiting artists, in a provincial playhouse of 
typical limitations, should be able to recreate the English dramatic 
pageant before our eyes. Nor is it certain that the historical 
sequence of plays is well conceived as a yearly function, for the 
inspirations of one season easily become the pious gestures of the 
next. And this is said with all respect to the promoters of a dra- 
matic festival in a country where the country hotels are in the 
habit of closing at ten, and no meal can be obtained in the open air 
on the warmest day of summer, and the prevailing notion of festival 
gaiety is a lecture in the Public Library. 

I write from Salzburg, where these things are better understood; 
though on the day after the opening of Reinhardt’s new Faust it is 
clear that festivals can risk too much on the elements. The artists 
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in control at Salzburg have long wished to make full dramatic use 
of the old riding-school, an arcaded courtyard partly hewn from 
living rock and adjoining the present Festspielhaus. Open-air per- 
formances of several plays have been given there, and have proved 
the unique theatrical possibilities of the place; but Reinhardt’s 
ambition was to produce a spectacular and musical Faust, in which 
the whole action of the tragedy (first part) should be presented con- 
tinuously in various portions of a great composite set. This was to 
be the complete realization of dreams imperfectly outlined on the 
stage of every day; it was to be theatre in the round, theatre in 
panorama, theatre in apotheosis mounting to the clouds of fancy. 
The ambition has now been realized with the help of Clemens 
Holzmeister’s architecture, which transforms the whole of the 
arcaded rear wall of the courtyard into a vast baroque structure 
with a group of separate small stages and a score of platforms and 
galleries where crowds can be freely marshalled. And in this 
theatre, most wonderful of its kind, all rehearsals were conducted 
for the opening in mid-August. Only in the case of bad weather 
was Faust to be given indoors on the Festspielhaus stage. And the 
great structure in the riding-school being immobile and in its own 
way essential, few or no alternative rehearsals were undertaken. 

Perhaps some classic imp lies in wait for the first trial of such 
dramatic innovations. When Henry the Eighth was first performed 
in London with spectacular pomp and the letting-off of real cannon, 
is it not recorded that the discharge of the cannon-balls (although 
nothing but theatrical wads of tow) set fire to the thatch covering 
the galleries of spectators and burned the playhouse to the ground? 
In lesser degree the catastrophe overtook Faust, which was ventured 
on a doubtful evening after a showery day. The first few scenes 
held the rapt attention of an audience assembled on the uncovered 
benches. A few raindrops then made a diversion, and evening 
wraps were held closer. A steady shower could not be ignored, 
umbrellas made their prosaic appearance to obscure the line of 
vision, and the weaker among the spectators here and there slipped 
out. A few thunderclaps and a cloudburst ended the matter. The 
full-dress premiére of Faust was no more. 

The climate of Salzburg is frankly unsuited to such experiments; 
but if the whole courtyard of the riding-school can. be covered with 
an awning (which should not be impossible) the spectacle unfolded 
in this theatre will be worth the longest pilgrimage. The players 
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too will get the pitch more easily when their voices are not 
threatened with being lost in the upward infinity; anything that in- 
creases the German actor’s native inclination to shout is dangerous. 
But there was no doubt of the sweep and animation of the crowds, 
and the intimacy of the Faust-Mephistophelian scenes, played by 


Balser and Pallenberg, was quite breathless. It seems likely that 
Faust, or some work of comparable importance, will become as 
regular a part of the Salzburg Festival as Jedermann has now been 
for years past. Certainly the riding-school is going to justify itself 
as a great and unique theatre. And let us hope that before next 
year the German frontier will be reopened and the spirit of Salz- 
burg will be unclouded by dark politics. That preoccupation does 
more to damp the Festival than any thundershower. 
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Dancer Rehearsing, by Victor De Pauw. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE DANCE 


By MARY F. WATKINS 


OR a number of centuries before Broadway was even a cow- 

path the dance was the theatre itself—was music, was poetry, 

was the one means of emotional expression. But civilization, 
cultural progress, material invention broke up the original mo- 
nopoly and for some time we have been in the habit of regarding 
our elder art as something of a bastard, or at best a troublesome little 
Cinderella. Under the unfair pressure of ignorance and miscon- 
ception it very nearly came to regard itself as such, and to react 
accordingly. But in the last two or three seasons it has become 
increasingly obvious to the discerning that the theatre can no longer 
afford an indifferent attitude toward the dance. 

Five short years ago no major newspaper in the east ever thought 
it necessary or expedient to establish critics and departments dedi- 
cated to the dance. There was a general if somewhat casual ac- 
ceptance of the dance as music, and when Duncan, Pavlowa, 
Diaghilev flashed across the news, music-critics dutifully girded up 
their loins and came to grips with a subject which sent them into 
uneasy tremors of rapture, or floored them, gasping with resent- 
ment against an alien force. 

Something has been at work, meantime, beneath the surface of 
the times. It has been something not quite as glibly explainable as 
that central European dance revival which is said to owe its im- 
petus to the post-war craving of a bereft and disillusioned people 
for emotional release. 

Inconspicuously at first, the same impulses were stirring here. 
Certain leaders rose to survive precariously, or in failing to leave 
their significant mark. In almost no time at all we were face to 
face with a movement at which it is no longer permissible to scoff. 
The dance is reclaiming, against an appalling accumulation of 
odds, its ancient heritage. It is essential to note that it is not ad- 
vancing upon the dazzling trajectory of some comet-like genius— 
such as those intermittent flashes in the last two decades—but 
through the less spectacular channels of a general need, in our 
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contemporary theatre, of those elements that the dance can give. 

Statistics dragged in for the sake of argument will prove that 
the winter of 1930-31 reached the peak of dance activities, in con- 
trast to 1926-27 when the first stirrings in a long sleep gave only 
a few scattered recitals to a world as yet unaware. Now we take 
as a matter of course the two hundred or more events which in- 
clude every form of dance interest from lectures and forums to 
folk-dancing, motion choirs, and the ubiquitous recital. If the 
seasons immediately following the full winter 1930-31 have been 
leaner, out of the catastrophe—principally economic—has arisen, 
oddly enough, the most reassuring aspect of the whole phenomenal 
affair: a survival of the fittest, and the mutual recognition between 
dance and theatre of a pregnant compatibility. Last season, for 
the first time, music critics sat back at their ease while dance critics 
trod in some bewilderment upon the toes of their colleagues of the 
drama. 

The whole trouble with its previous history has been the inalien- 
able fact that, in its own nature, the dance was meant for doing 
rather than beholding, that the chief joy always accrued to the 
performers. It is, if the truth were rooted out, probably still so, 
especially among those of the abstract school, and it is precisely 
this quality which has militated against the immediate acceptance 
by the recital-going public of the more modernistic forms. Ardent 
practitioners have transplanted their studios to the stage and turned 
the footlights on their laboratory processes only to suffer the throes 
of wounded ego when their audiences, if too polite to walk out on 
them, burst into baffled mirth in the lobby and never came back 
again. 

In a previous dance renaissance the reverse was true. Arti- 
ficiality, conventions and form ruled the social order, and the dance 
inevitably reflected the mode of the day. Technique was glorified 
at the expense of every other element and a type of dancing 
emerged which dazzled by its sheer brilliance of execution and 
filled the theatres with a public whose tastes were already sharp- 
ened upon passementerie and sustained by crinoline. 

Today a compromise is occurring. Dancers are at last learning 
that most difficult lesson (which the few great ones of the profes- 
sion are always born knowing) that dancing before an audience 
must partake in the best sense of the theatre’s function and hold 
the mirror up to nature, not nature up before a slightly embar- 
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THE GREEN TABLE 


The Ballet Jooss, one of the foremost of 
Europe’s younger dancing groups, used 
the theme of the Versailles Treaty as 
material for the ballet that brought them 
their first great international success. 
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rassed public. At the same time the people of the theatre are 
realizing, with some sense of shock perhaps, that an actor who is 
not a dancer is incompletely equipped. 

La Argentina, Kreutzberg, Shan Kar, even the controversial 
Wigman, have taught us that the adaptation of pure form to dra- 
matic quality is no real concession but a legitimate emphasis, and 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Agnes de 
Mille, Angna Enters, to name only the domestic head-liners, have 
each, after their kind, seen the light. In their turn actors, here- 
tofore complacent, have currently been listening with anxious ears 
to the futility of speech alone, and have hailed the dance as a life- 
saver in the new era of dynamic expression. 

This winter, then, it is logical to expect that astute managers will 
absorb more and more of the dance into the fabric of their pro- 
ductions and that our dancers, for their part, will contrive without 
sacrifice to create works which, played in a theatre, have the bal- 
ance and adjustment which the true theatre exacts. 

That this is not easy may well be imagined by those who have 
followed closely the work of our best dancers and know that their 
art is no longer a matter of mere personal release or glorification, 
but a work which has already established their right to a place in 
the modern theatre. Theirs is the delicate problem of unifying 
with intelligence the so-called art dance, the theatre dance, and the 
newer concept known as rhythmic design in space, into an assimil- 
able and undated whole. One or two examples cited from the 
annals of the immediate past will suffice to illustrate that difficulties 
are present. Martha Graham’s ill-calculated excursion into the 
mediaeval miracle play, and Charles Weidman’s abortive effort 
to effect a post-mortem collaboration with the late M. Voltaire 
upon a pantomimic presentation of Candide, were discouraging. 
The colossal failure of the Radio City Music Hall to cement the 
dance in its proper niche will be recorded as farce rather than a 
serious mishap. 

Of actual plans it is too early to make complete announcement, 
but certain promises loom large upon the horizon. The fact that 
no less than three major ballets are scheduled for importation is in 
itself indicative of the way the wind blows, for all informed and 
thoughtful lovers of the dance are realizing more and more that 
in group composition, or ballet, lies the future significance of 
today’s dance development. Which, incidentally, does not mean 
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that the inevitable star, separating himself from the ranks, will not 
always continue to hold the popular affection. 

The ballets to arrive are the Monte Carlo Ballets Russes, which 
are said to hold in their keeping not only the sacred traditions of the 
incomparable Diaghilev, but many ci-devant members of that lucent 
troupe; the ballet organized by Kurt Jooss in 1929 at Essen, Ger- 
many, under the title of Volkwangbiihne; and Serge Lifar, pre- 
mier danseur of the Paris Opera, with a small ensemble. 

Although Lifar, no longer in the first elasticity of youth, is still 
a remarkable dancer, the heir of a long line, a stylist and a virtuoso, 
interest centres in the Russians, and perhaps even more pointedly 
in the all but unknown Jooss. 

The former organization, under the leadership of Leonide Mas- 
sine, has just enjoyed its second season in Paris at the Chatelet, 
scene of Diaghilev triumphs, and another in the London Alhambra, 
where critics have penned odes to the graces of Alexandrina Dani- 
lova, and the leaps of David Lichine. Apparently great effort 
has been made to conserve tradition while overlaying the material 
with a brighter caste of modernity. Les Matelots, Beach (artistic 
off-spring of Train Bleu), Jeux d’Enfants, Les Présages, Beautiful 
Blue Danube seem to have been the continental piéces de résis- 
tance—Petrouchka, Lac des Cygnes, Cotillon were added for the 
delectation of Londoners. The choreography is shared, or let us 
say more likely contested, by Massine and Balanchine, and the 
featured members of the company are Danilova, Riabouschinska, 
the very young Baronova, Woizikovsky, Lichine, and Massine him- 
self. Mr. Hurok is bringing these one hundred Monte Carlians 
over sometime before Christmas. He has announced also, but with 
some lack of conviction, the first appearance here of Clotilde and 
Alexandre Sakharoff. 

As for Herr Jooss, we have the word of several eminent dance 
authorities who have journeyed overseas for a pre-view that here 
is the great novelty of the season, the ultimate answer to that annoy- 
ing question, “What is the modern dancer” His company won its 
initial fame with a certain choreographic satire entitled The Green 
Table, which carried off the first prize in the Concours de Choré- 
graphie organized in Paris in July, 1932, by the Archives Inter- 
nationale de la Danse. Mr. Jooss is a young Dutchman, barely past 
thirty. He studied both music and acting before he was finally 
initiated into what has become his ultimate métter by Rudolf von 
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Laban. His personal activities in this field are already a decade 
old, but he came to Essen for the first time in 1927 and there 
organized the present group, with Fritz A. Cohen his indispensable 
music director and composer. The dancers themselves, although 
their leap from amateur to professional rank has been compara- 
tively sudden, are all able and drilled in the conjuring of that 
particular sttmmung upon which the yet young Jooss traditions are 
based. In speaking of his work, Herr Jooss sums it up somewhat 
as follows: 

“Our desire is to serve the theatre dance, which is, for us, the 
synthesis of living and dramatic expression and the dance, as gen- 
erally understood. Our artistic purpose, then, is to discover a 
choreographic form which shall be based. equally upon the princi- 
ples of modern art and upon the teachings of the classic tradition. 
The basis of our work is a complete scale of human emotions and 
all phases of their limitless expression, and it is by concentration 
upon the essentials only that we arrive at our dance method.” 

In all events expectations are keen concerning this novelty and 
it is to be hoped that the local impresario, Mr. Coppicus, will let 
neither weather, waves, nor inflation prohibit its coming. To the 
regular repertory shown in Paris, The Green Table, The Big City, 
Pavane for a Dead Infanta, A Ball in Old Vienna, it is understood 
that other newer and equally striking works may be added. 

Of individual dancers in the coming season, La Argentina, an 
entire theatre in herself, remains away for another twelve-month, 
to our great loss) Mary Wigman, perhaps dejected by the cold 
reception of her group here last year, will also remain aloof. Shan 
Kar, with his gifted family of brothers and cousins, has been per- 
suaded to return and Escudero will surely be back. As for our 
own, the plans of Martha Graham, in retreat during the Summer 
at Santa Fe, remain shrouded in mystery, but it is impossible to 
conceive of our most diligent and ascetic priestess without some new 
dance ritual already afoot in her keen and fertile mind. Doris 
Humphrey, fresh from a popular engagement at the Lewisohn 
Stadium with Charles Weidman (it is significant that the Phil- 
harmonic summer season has sought to bolster its failing health 
with three dance events this year) outlines a winter of recitals and 
teaching, garnished by a probable appearance with Mr. Weidman 
in the Theatre Guild’s Moliére comedy School for Husbands. In 
the dream scene of that play a rather extensive ballet will be 
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introduced to music by Rameau and Lully. The project nearest 
Miss Humphrey’s heart, however, is the new orchestral Oreste of 
Milhaud, based upon the Aeschylean tragedy, and which the de- 
voted choreographer hopes to persuade Stokowski or some other 
disciple of the new idea to produce. 

It is too soon, as this goes to press, to learn many additional or 
provocative items to spread before the dance addict. But there is 
one last matter upon which to hang a hope—foredoomed and already 
lost perhaps—and that is the opera ballet. It is doubtless unrea- 
sonable to expect, in this season of curtailed and emergency rations, 
that there will be any change in Miss Galli or her indifferent 
troupe, but the prayers of the faithful are bound to be answered 
someday. Why not now, when reconstruction sits in at all intelli- 
gent post-mortems? Eventually, maybe this very winter, someone 
who can do something about it may experience a devastating mo- 
ment of revelation and perceive that the ballet might actually 
assist the rickety old bones of the opera to new and prosperous 
youth. In the meantime we shall view the dance of Salome’s Seven 
Veils performed by Goeta Ljungberg, and it is a safe wager that 
it will not be after the pattern of Felicia Sorel’s at the Dance 
Centre. Incidentally, what news from that group in which Miss 
Sorel is so bright an ornament? 

This organization is too young to become jellied in its own mold, 
but already courts that very fate and almost defeated itself last 
season through a superabundance of zest and a lack of discrimi- 
nation. Having hold of the best theory in all the amalgamation 
of dance and theatre, it was overcome with self-consciousness too 
early. But it is, at last advices, still upon its feet, and from its 
stage may lead any number of paths into the promising future. 
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CHARLES WEIDMAN 


Who will be seen under Theatre Guild auspices in 
the presentation of Moliére’s School for Husbands. 
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The leading baritone role, that of 
Wrestling Bradford, in Howard Han- 
son’s Merry Mount was played by Mr. 
Thomas in the concert production at Ann 
Arbor. He is spoken of for the same 
part when the opera is produced in New 
York this winter by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, where he has joined 
American singing actors like Edward 
Johnson and Lawrence Tibbett. 
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WHAT HOPE FOR THE OPERA? 


By IRVING KOLODIN 


INCE Oscar Hammerstein capitulated to the persuasion of 
S the Metropolitan Opera Company a long twenty years ago, 

opera in New York has consisted almost exclusively of the 
activities at Fortieth Street and Broadway, despite the presump- 
tions of alien groups whose efforts to destroy that monopoly have 
inevitably ended in failure. Indeed, the most decisive advance to 
be recorded, popularly at least, is the current company at the Hip- 
podrome, who were emboldened by a signal success during the 
summer months to attempt a season of fourteen weeks in the fall, 
bringing them thus to an equality with the Metropolitan, omitting 
for the moment a consideration of the artistic values achieved. 
Otherwise, in New York, there are the Juilliard activities, of which 
one is prompted to speak in rather another tone. For they have not 
yet even achieved their pretensions, which are limited enough. 
And this season their repertoire will comprise only the Antheil- 
Erskine Helen Retires, the Mozart Abduction from the Seraglio, 
and a remaining unannounced work. Antheil and the Juilliard are 
a piquant combination and the Seraglio is a delightful work, but 
let us merely hope that this reduced public schedule means more 
preparatory work in the class-room and studio, and defer our hopes 
for the Juilliard for yet another year. 


One is forced to the conclusion, then, that expectations for the 
year to come must be no higher than our latest memory of the 
Metropolitan. With but one important difference, the season is 
organized on a basis that has been in effect for the greater part of 
the history of the house. The exception, obviously, is the fact that 
the fourteen weeks have been underwritten by the public, in default 
of the directorate, who have thus added a new quality to the dic- 
tionary meaning of “guarantor”. As interpreted by Messrs. Cra- 
vath, Dillon, Morgan, Whitney, Rockefeller, etc., a guarantor is 
a person who once made an investment which has since appreciated 
in value eight or ten times, who has enjoyed its use for fifty years 
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at no cost, since he also charges the public admission for walking 
through a tiny part of it, let us say, and who files a petition in 
bankruptcy when a new coat of paint is needed and forces the 
public thereafter to maintain his property, while he yet retains the 
ownership of it, for all of which he achieves a newspaper repute 
as a philanthropist, a patron of the arts and a benefactor of his fel- 
low-man. The facts of the case are these: the public has raised a 
fund of $250,000 (omitting now the $50,000 contributed from the 
Juilliard estate) with which opera for the year 1933-34 is to be 
presented. Their control of this money has, according to every 
sign, now ceased. ‘A voice in its disbursement they have none; a 
supervision of the proportionate expenditures they have likewise 
none, What, then, one may ask, do they have? 


They retain the privilege of buying admission, at rates ranging 
from three to four times those charged at any opera-house in 
Europe (save for the festivals) to a theatre built fifty years ago, 
whose limitations have by now been acknowledged even in the 
columns of The Times. However, a moment will serve to recall 
them to mind...the auditorium itself, from a third of whose seats 
no more than a small section of the stage may be seen .. . the 
antique stage, the ugly and tasteless sets, the unimaginative light- 
ing, the vast spaces which discourage any but the most rudimentary 
dramatic effects. 

They will there see a basic repertory which has scarcely varied 
in a score of years, to which will be added the usual proportion of 
novelties. Strauss’s Salome is promised, an action which seems 
more a concession to the vogue of anti-puritanism now upon us 
than one based upon a conception of the work’s true value as an 
artistic creation. Or, if this is not so, why the lapse of twenty- 
eight years since the work has been available? To be sure, the 
success of last season’s production of Elektra prepared the way for 
Salome but the latter is likely to be found an anti-climax to that 
work. The usual American work is, this year, Howard Hanson’s 
Merry Mount, already postponed for two years running, with an 
unusually able libretto by Richard Stokes. 

As in the past, the singers will furnish the major interest of the 
season. For, in New York, one does not go to hear Walkiire or 


Tristan . . . one goes only if this bright talent or that is promised, 
knowing full well that only such an individual effort will prod the 
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work from the sluggish course of mediocrity which it would, un- 
questionably, otherwise pursue. The acquisition of Lotte Lehmann 
may be counted as a definite gain, provided the management is 
willing to let her be seen in the things she does with her own vivid- 
ness and authenticity—Leonora in Beethoven’s Fidelio, or the 
Strauss Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier. If, on the other hand, 
the directorate seeks only to make capital of her recent successes 
here in concert by casting her in less suitable, but better “box- 
office” roles, Vienna’s loss will be our loss too. And observing 
what Elisabeth Rethberg—a perfect Saxon type—has been called 
upon to do here—Marguerite, Mimi, Aida—it would surprise me 
not all to find Mme. Lehmann cast as Carmen, Tosca, or even But- 
terfly. To the same German wing of the company, which has been 
strengthened by the addition of Mme. Lehmann, there has been 
added Paul Althouse, the American Wagnerian tenor, whose vocal 
ability, as displayed in a recent revival of powers that were recog- 
nized to be exhausted five years ago, promises well. Max Lorenz, 
also a tenor, returns after a year’s absence, and Emmanuel List, 
familiar to visitors to Berlin and Bayreuth, can be counted as an- 
other in the line of excellent low voices that the Metropolitan has 
had recently for its Wagner presentations. But to bolster the actu- 
ally weak aspects of the company—the Italian and French person- 
nel—little, characteristically, has been done. 

There are, of course, the singers retained from last year—the 
excellent Ludwig Hofmann, Frida Leider, Maria Olszewska, as 
well as Gertrude Kappel, Goeta Ljungberg, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Maria Miller, Greta Stiickgold, Editha Fleischer, Melchior, Schorr, 
from previous years. ‘To those available for the Latin and Gallic 
repertory have been added, to offset the loss of Gigli and Lauri- 
Volpi, the American, Charles Hackett, and Nino Martini. Mr. 
Hackett has been a dependable member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera for several years, and Mr. Martini enjoys a great repute 
among the radio-cultured. These seem to me hardly replacements, 
aside from any thoughts of improvement. Of the rest, only John 
Charles Thomas can be looked upon as an artist of the first rank; 
both dramatically and vocally his talent is to be esteemed. Except- 
ing, of course, that he should have been engaged five years ago. 

Yet this very discussion qualifies the character of the season—for 
the addition of one capable singer or another incapable one can 
mean little in the face of the dispiriting handicaps with which 
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every performance is burdened before the curtain so much as rises 
. .. the preordained quality of the staging and direction, the care- 
less conducting and incompetent orchestral playing (which has come 
to be regarded as somehow an insoluble problem—with enough 
musicians for three first-rate orchestras unemployed in New York 
city alone—to say nothing of the disbanded Chicago, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh organizations!). 

In place of Alexander Sanine and Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard, 
the engagement of Willem von Wymetal, Jr., as stage director, has 
been announced. The loss of Sanine is to be regretted, for he 
seemed about to achieve a measure of quality in his choral group- 
ings and ensemble arrangements. To be sure, his advances were 
elementary tableaux effects, yet they were, for the Metropolitan, 
revolutionary. Mr. von Wymetal succeeds to a post occupied, but 
scarcely filled, by his father for a number of years; let us hope that 
he has no more regard for parental precepts than most young men 
have. If the staging of the Philadelphia production of Wozzeck, 
with which this younger von Wymetal was credited, may be ac- 
cepted as truly his, he will be welcome. But one who observed 
that production in rehearsal and witnessed the dominating hand of 
Leopold Stokowski at work may be pardoned for remaining slightly 
skeptical of the von Wymetal fi/s ability, until it has been dem- 
onstrated anew, and independent of Stokowski. 


Let us hope that when the first signs of spring begin to stir, and 
the Metropolitan directorate is faced with the problems of yet 
another season, we are spared the solemn articles on the “death of 
opera” which have been manufactured, with increasing frequency, 
by some of our local musical journalists recently in an attempt to 
explain away the embarrassing spectacle before our eyes. No one 
with an experience of what is being accomplished elsewhere. . . 
in Germany, in Austria, in other points in Europe . . . can take 
these efforts seriously. It is only opera at the Metropolitan, and 
not opera, which is dead; the institution and not the art. It is the 
whole concept of opera as a spectacle, both on the stage and in the 
auditorium, which has expired. And now that those for whom this 
concept once had a validity are no longer willing or able to main- 
tain it, can it be that the impetus will at last be provided toward 
a revival of those aesthetic and intellectual values of opera which 
have been, in New York, trampled out of all recognition under the 
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The part of Hagen in Gétterddmmerung 
is one of the striking characterizations 
of this German singer, a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


A singer whose ability has distinguished 
operatic seasons of the past decade in 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris and Chi- 
cago, announced as a new member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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heavy feet of outworn tradition and indifference to the progress of 
the art? 

To that question, an answer of a distinctly practical sort is offered 
by the Hippodrome success referred to at the outset. For it sup- 
plies incontestable evidence that public interest, on a large scale, 
in opera has not diminished; that opera without subsidy, endow- 
ment or “angels” can be successful at a moderate price, actually 
on a commercial basis, when divorced of the extravagances of pro- 
duction wastes, over-priced singers and the generally padded budget 
of the Metropolitan. 

It is true that the repertory of the Hippodrome company has not 
ventured far beyond the Italians—Verdi, Puccini, Rossini, etc., 
with an occasional Faust or Lohengrin, but this, in itself, is im- 
portant; for, as a constant observer of the Metropolitan’s affairs last 
winter, I can testify that the empty rows were to be seen for those 
very works, and not for the Ring, Tristan or Elektra, which drew 
large audiences through the presence of a group of singers who con- 
sistently achieved a fair measure of the vocal quality of the scores. 
Further, it is my conclusion that the element of price bulks larger 
to the devotees of the first class of works than to those of the 
second; a fact which must be considered in any future plans for 
opera, aS a practical venture, in New York. 

I can also see no cogent reason for the maintenance of a set 
admission charge (the Metropolitan custom) regardless of whether 
the attraction is Metstersinger or Traviata. Obviously, the first, 
which asks an orchestra of 100, eight principal singers and as many 
important subsidiary ones, a large chorus and complicated scenic 
equipment, is more expensive to mount than the latter, which re- 
quires an orchestra of half the size, only three principal singers, 
a small chorus and no especial scenic resources. ‘There will be 
those who contend that a prima donna to intone “Ah, fors é lut” is 
a more costly article than one who has merely to look, sing and 
act the role of Eva, but the times that have established that cus- 
tom, let us hope, are now behind us. A maximum fee for all lead- 
ing singers, based on the capacity of the house, with admission 
costs scaled to meet the added expenses of larger casts, an aug- 
mented orchestra, chorus, etc., would care for that element. 

With this practical realization as a basis, the entire scheme of 
production would undergo a forcible revision. Placed on a real- 
istic footing, as a theatrical production, the duality of drama and 
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music could be restored to opera in New York, an equality whose 
neglect will remain the outstanding accomplishment of the present 
Metropolitan directorate. Under that guidance, such a course as 
I have indicated is a possibility too remote to warrant discussion, 
but one can hardly believe that the 1933-34 season will not see the 
end of these incumbents. Especially if, as now seems inescapable, 
the public is asked to provide the funds in advance, again, for its 
further employment. The sentimental appeal to “Save the Metro- 
politan” is not likely to exercise its potency a second time. 

When that time comes, as come it must, it is to be hoped that a 
subscription campaign will be inaugurated, by disinterested hands, 
whose first promise will be the abandonment of the present struc- 
ture. Granted that 1933 is not a time favorable to the construction 
of a new house, why cannot the Hippodrome example be again 
accepted and, this time, improved upon, by leasing the smaller of 
the Radio City theatres, that which is known as the “intimate 
RKO”? Visually and acoustically it is probably as good as any 
theatre with a capacity of 3,000 can be, and its mechanical equip- 
ment is undoubtedly the equal of that in any opera house here or 
abroad. Only slight alterations of the orchestra pit (which already 
seats sixty-five) and the auditorium would be necessary. Two further 
facts argue favorably for this plan: the failure of the house as a 
movie theatre, thus removing any doubt of its availability; and the 
circumstance that it is a Rockefeller property. We have seen, fre- 
quently, references to the eagerness of Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
have opera in Radio City; here, by offering this theatre at a modest 
rent, is his opportunity for a magnanimous gesture. 

Installed here, then, the imaginative vigor of our native design- 
ers could achieve the results which they are accustomed to accom- 
plish, as a matter of course, in the despised “commercial” theatre. 
It is true that Robert Edmond Jones, Bel Geddes, and Jo Mielziner 
have executed assignments for the Metropolitan, but the discourag- 
ing atmosphere, no less than the sheer technical limitations of the 
stage and sight-lines, have conspired to render their talents ineffec- 
tive. One has but to compare the Jones’ Wozzeck with his work 
at the Metropolitan to appreciate what he could do in opera with 
a free hand. One can but imagine the jungle Mielziner might 
have produced for Emperor Jones had it been Ais jungle, and not 
what the directorate thought the audience should see. 

The next step would be the adoption of that extremely useful 
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and important executive found in every German opera house under 
the title of Generalmusikdirektor. He is the final arbiter in all 
details relating to the finished production—staging, direction, light- 
ing, musical preparation of the score and the actual direction of 
the public performance from the conductor’s desk. Gone would 
be the divided irresponsibility which has characterized, without 
exception, all new presentations at the Metropolitan since the time 
of Mahler and Toscanini, as well, of course, as the general reper- 
tory. Also, no time could be as favorable as the present for such 
an installation since three of the best-equipped men in Germany— 
Fritz Busch, Otto Klemperer and Bruno Walter—have been de- 
prived of their theatres by the Nazis. Under Busch the fine tra- 
ditions of the Dresden Opera (which has numbered among its 
Kappelmeister Weber, Schumann and Wagner) have been main- 
tained; the work of Klemperer in Berlin and Walter in Munich 
and Vienna is too widely known to require exposition. There are 
also available the most advanced and talented stage directors in 
Germany—Ruecker of Dresden, Kehm of Stuttgart, Turnau of 
Frankfort, Kartung of Darmstadt—who have been evicted by the 
Hitlerites for the “crime” of creating the modern German theatre. 
And Lothar Wallerstein, the gifted stage director of the Vienna 
Opera, might require little urging to accept a New York post. 

Or, if one is more partial to talent closer at hand, there is Leo- 
pold Stokowski, who yearly gives increasing evidence of his interest 
in problems of theatre and music. His experiments with mimes 
and off-stage singers, and transmitted music from a central studio 
to several halls, indicate a fresh vision and a willingness to con- 
sider his art one in a continual state of flux which have not been 
known at the Metropolitan since electricity was substituted for the 
gas lamps with which it was built. Also in Philadelphia is Alex- 
ander Smallens, a conductor of fine gifts and wide experience, and 
Fritz Reiner, whose American career as a symphonic conductor 
has obscured his gifts as an operatic conductor. 


As to what is to be put in this house, on its stage, before the eyes 
and ears of our audience, there need be little discussion of the 
repertory of past works which fall naturally, in the mind of a musi- 
cian, into their proper alignment. Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Cima- 
rosa, Weber, the later Verdi, Spontini, might be allowed to be- 
come more than merely names, in an operatic sense, to New York 
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audiences. One is almost tempted to place before the public the 
seasonal prospectus of, say, the Strasbourg opera company; which 
for eclecticism and intrinsic value would be difficult to surpass. 

For those who entertain lingering doubts about the vitality of 
opera, there would be the two new works, now practically com- 
plete, of Alban Berg (of Wozzeck repute) and Francesco Mali- 
piero, the best of the modern Italians. Berg’s long-awaited suc- 
cessor to Wozzeck is a setting of Wedekind’s Lulu, offered, I 
chance to know, to Stokowski for production in Philadelphia next 
season. Wedekind and Rittenhouse Square seemed to Stokowski 
hardly a combination predestined for success, and the offer was 
rejected, but there could be no such objection in New York. In 
Malipiero’s new work, The Changeling, Luigi Pirandello makes 
his debut as a dramatist for the lyric stage; this collaboration seems 
to me no less than divinely inspired. There is also the new Strauss 
opera Arabella (recalling that one should not neglect journalistic 
opportunities of this kind, when there is the Strauss merit to sup- 
port the issue). 

Of the numerous contemporary scores which have not yet been 
approved for local consumption by the Metropolitan there come to 
mind Doktor Faustus (Busoni), 4 Village Romeo and Juliet 
(Delius), The Love of Three Oranges (Prokofieff), Neues vom 
Tage (Hindemith), Sir John in Love (Vaughan Williams) , Mahag- 
onny (Kurt Weill), Erwartung (Schonberg), Christopher Colum- 
bus (Milhaud), Children of Don (Joseph Holbrooke), Ariadne 
auf Naxos (Strauss), together with the Strawinsky, de Falla, Ravel 
short works which have been but briefly offered in New York. 
Ballet, a field explored with great success by present-day com- 
posers, would at last achieve its proper place in the theatre-music 
scheme of things. 


Let me revert to the quarter of a million dollars which has been 
presented to the Metropolitan, for the asking, so recently. The 
greatest barrier, that I can see, to the creation of a vigorous, healthy 
opera in New York, with funds from the same source as a basis, 
is the persistent idea that the Metropolitan is somehow a symbol, 
a spark of godhead to be preserved at all costs, in the face of its 
prolonged inertia, its undeniable stagnation. 

What is needed, then, is a public acknowledgment that the dead 
thing is dead. Let the inquest proceed! 
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A dancer whose high standards and faith 
in the art she serves have in turn served 
a whole generation of younger American 
dancers in forcing the recognition of the 
dance as one of the basic theatre arts. 
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The opening of Eddie Dowling’s moving 
picture studio in Astoria brings Roland 
Young near enough to New York so that 
he can divide the season between the 
film, The Great Adventure, and a stage 
from which he has too long been absent. 
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THE MOVIES ARE COMING! 


By RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


HE making of films is frequently much more a matter of 

improvisation than of planning. Screen producers announce 

at the beginning of each new season an ambitious array of 
proposed masterpieces, in much the same regal and offhand way 
that stage producers once promised an endless succession of wonder- 
works. These announcements, however, are intended more as propa- 
ganda for the film salesmen than as an accurate schedule of releases. 
At the same time it is quite possible at the beginning of a season to 
predict certain trends in motion picture manufacture and to give 
enough examples of coming work to provide some idea of what can 
be expected. 

It is safe to say, for one thing, that photoplays, despite the fact 
that many of them will be adapted from stage plays, will incline 
towards telling their stories by means of pictorial movement and 
visual effect rather than to the heresy of being photographs of 
works from the theatre. There is also reason to believe that the 
cinema, in its confused way, is developing a social conscience of 
sorts and is destined to go in more definitely for stories which 
possess a sociological viewpoint or serve as pulpits for an editorial 
attitude. Finally, it seems certain that a greater proportion of 
pictures will be aimed—no matter how unsuccessfully—at what is 
regarded, perhaps too snobbishly, as the class, rather than the mass, 
audience. The producers are very slowly coming to understand 
that there is a public for their more ambitious efforts, if this audi- 
ence is only sought after and found, and that films which appeal to 
it add enormous prestige to a program. 

Always, of course, the films will continue to be in great part 
vehicles for vivid and popular personalities. The name of a suc- 
cessful star in front of a theatre is helpful to audiences in giving 
them some idea as to the type of photoplay to be found within. 
Characterization in a film is simpler for author and director when 
the traits of the character can be simply those widely publicized 
ones of some celebrated player, and do not have to be written into 
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the script too carefully by the author or thought out too subtly by 
the director. Above all, the film as a mechanical medium is essen- 
tially so cold and glum that it requires the fires of an interesting 
and colorful personality to warm it up. 

‘At the moment the three outstanding performers—and that is to 
say chiefly the outstanding personalities—of the cinema are Greta 
Garbo, Katharine Hepburn and Marlene Dietrich. Miss Garbo, 
who has been long absent from the screen, will be presented as that 
odd and willful daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, Queen Christina 
of Sweden, in a biographical drama about that strange lady. Miss 
Dietrich’s vehicle has not yet been decided upon. Miss Hepburn, 
the only native-born American who stands im the company of the 
two great exotics, will next be seen in Little Women, and, although 
the drama would seem in advance innocuous enough, Miss Hep- 
burn has, in three pictures, made herself so important a figure in 
the cinema that her appearance will be anticipated with eagerness 
by those who follow the vagrant course of the films. A vivid and 
striking young woman, with an authentic touch of the magnificent 
about her, Miss Hepburn’s films have quickly become events. 

One of the important types of film to be made this season will be 
the biographical photoplay. Besides Miss Garbo’s, other interest- 
ing dramas in the field of history and biography are promised. 
Norma Shearer, for example, is to appear as Marie Antoinette in 
a picture based on the recent Zweig account of the unfortunate 
Queen. Edward G. Robinson, whose screen work has identified 
him chiefly with gangster roles, will play Bonaparte in Napoleon: 
His Life and Loves—and the thought of Mr. Robinson, an excel- 
lent actor, playing the part should be enough to make up for any 
annoyance at the sound of the title. Claudette Colbert, who re- 
cently appeared as Nero’s queen, Poppaea, will be seen as Cecil 
De Mille’s conception of Cleopatra; and the most promising film 
to emerge from England since the British began their efforts te 
rival Hollywood is Charles Laughton’s portrayal of Henry VIII 
in his later years—a picture promised for American release in the 
fall. There is the report that a film is to be based upon the life of 
Hitler and will be known as The Mad Dog of Europe. It seems, 
however, that so far no actor has been willing, for ome reason or 
another, to accept the part of the Nazi chieftain. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Fhe Emperor Jones, with Paul Robeson in the 
leading role, is one of the promised high-lights. The film will fol- 
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low faithfully the story of the original, but the early adventures of 
the Pullman porter who became the ruler of a Caribbean island, 
adventures which were hinted at in the play, were added to the 
narrative. The additional sequences, approved by Mr. O'Neill, 
were written by Dubose Heyward, the author of Porgy. The pic- 
ture was made, not in Hollywood, but in Long Island City. In 
the past it has been impossible to turn out really good pictures in 
the East. Just why, it is difficult to say. Perhaps it has to do with 
the absence of proper technical crews and equipment. Perhaps, as 
some observers have proclaimed, it is because the distractions of 
New York life make it difficult for an actor or a director to con- 
centrate upon his art. Certainly, New York films have hitherto 
been disappointing, and The Emperor Jones may well show that 
there is a place for eastern film-making. 

There are very few film directors now practising in America 
who possess a definite pictorial style, and at the top of them, of 
course, is Ernst Lubitsch. Noel Coward’s Design for Living, the 
play about “three people who loved each other very much”, is to 
be the next Lubitsch picture. But there is evidence that the film 
will be in the nature of an original, rather than a careful adapta- 
tion, since Ben Hecht, the author of the film script, has boasted 
that he has not left a single line of the Coward dialogue in the 
comedy. The sight of the grave and taciturn Gary Cooper playing 
the equivalent of the role Alfred Lunt had upon the stage and 
attempting, under the expert Lubitsch guidance, to play high 
comedy, should be something to make the picture worth waiting for. 

Faint rumblings from Hollywood indicate that there is a possi- 
bility of Chaplin actually swinging into action and presenting with- 
in the year a work wherein he will be the only character to stay 
silent. It is safer, however, not to depend too much upon a con- 
tribution from the slow-moving Great Man of the cinema. Speak- 
ing of cinematic genius, however, we can depend on a constant 
succession of Walt Disney cartoon masterpieces, of lovely, witty 
Silly Symphonies in color, and of gay, roistering adventures of that 
great modern folk hero, Mr. Mickey Mouse. Then, too, in the 
field of fantasy, Paramount is carefully preparing a screen version 
of Alice in Wonderland. 

The public showing of Thunder Over Mexico is one of the widely 
anticipated events of the cinema year. This, of course, is the much- 
cut version of Ejisenstein’s Mexican film, which has been the sub- 
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ject of so much controversy between the supporters of the great 
Russian director and the partisans of Upton Sinclair, who backed 
the journey into the southern republic. Whether Thunder Over 
Mexico, which was edited without reference to Eisenstein or his 
plans for the subject, will prove to be a libel on the ideas of the 
director of Potemkin or will retain the best features of his touch, 
it is impossible to say. 

One of the vaguest but most attractive possibilities of the imme- 
diate future deals with the rumored coming to this country of René 
Clair, the man whose name is synonymous in America with the 
French cinema. According to a plan still in a highly tentative 
stage, Clair may go to Hollywood to make one picture. If he does, 
it is not unlikely that the musical score provided for him would be 
arranged by George and Ira Gershwin. Otherwise M. Clair will 
be represented this year only by his Fourteenth of July, a gentle 
romance of Bastille Day in Paris which is not looked upon any- 
where as one of his important works. Under the heading of pos- 
sible new blood in Hollywood, there is the likelihood that Jed 
Harris, producer of Broadway, The Royal Family, Coquette and 
Uncle Vanya, may turn his wayward attention to the making of a 
few motion pictures. The idea of a stage producer in Hollywood 
is not always a pleasant one, since the chances are that such film 
makers will be mainly interested in preserving stage technique in 
their films. In the case of Mr. Harris, however, there is little 
danger that he will attempt merely to photograph a play and call 
it a motion picture. 

All of the film firms seem anxious but somewhat vague about 
doing something with the topic of the Soviet Union. Their main 
trouble comes from a natural hesitancy about taking sides in a con- 
troversial matter. Promised for this year, though, are Sovtet, a 
film that Metro-Goldwyn has been working upon for seasons with- 
out getting down to actual production. There will also be a film 
based on Bruce Lockhart’s exciting memoirs of his experiences 
during the October Revolution, published under the title of British 
Agent. Leslie Howard will have the leading role. Most important 
of all should be the picture that Lewis Milestone, director of 
All Quiet on the Western Front, is planning to make. Based upon 
a Russian novel by Elya Ehrenbourg called The Life and Death of 
Nicholas Courlov, the film, tentatively known as Red Square, 
should have the advantage of an excellent pictorial story, a script 
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by Laurence Stallings, Mr. Milestone’s shrewd and knowing cine- 
matic talents and, if plans go through, some authentic backgrounds 
made by the director upon the actual scenes in Moscow. 

One of the most significant changes in the international film 
world for the coming season will be the disappearance of Germany 
from the lofty position it has hitherto held. France has always been 
René Clair and little else; Russia has been Eisenstein and Pudovkin 
and an impressive crusading zeal; England has been almost univer- 
sally unfortunate as the producer of first-rate films. It was Ger- 
many that stood at the head of the foreign field, when popular and 
critical standards were both taken into consideration. Nazi politics, 
however, has driven most of the worthwhile men from the Teutonic 
screen and there is nothing to be expected from the German cinema 
for a long time to come. 

At the moment the Muscovite film makers are chiefly engaged in 
experimenting and in the improvement of technical equipment; 
but along with the Soviet effort to ease the strain of existence there 
seems to be a new concern with human values. In the films the 
result may be to remove something of the dourness of the earlier 
works without destroying too much of the fighting spirit which is 
one of their greatest qualities. Eisenstein, for example, is working 
on a comedy. A musical revue (of all things) is being contem- 
plated; and they are experimenting for a marionette version of 
Gulliver's Travels. Then, too, there will shortly be released here 
a picture called in Russian Okraina, to be known locally as 
The Patriots, which does deal with the old subject of war and re- 
volt, but which offers a rich vein of character humor which should 
prove something of a revelation. 

Although the English pictures have on the whole been none too 
good, it must be said for the London producers that they have 
never given up trying. It is to be feared that they are suffering to 
a certain extent from a wistful overemphasis of Hollywood names. 
If an actor or a director turns up in England and can tell of some 
California experience, he is apt to be hired at a high salary, even 
though his Hollywood reputation may not be impressive. Never- 
theless, the earnest, painstaking work of the English film makers 
does show signs of resulting in better productions and advance re- 
ports are to the effect that the Laughton comedy about Henry 
VIII is to be something of a triumph. Even though rumors that 
Chaplin, Fairbanks and half a dozen other American film folk are 
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to make London their production headquarters should be accepted 
with considerable skepticism, the chances for a good picture to 
come from British studios have never been better. There still is 
no sign of a film industry emerging in Ireland, but Robert Flaherty, 
the American who made Nanook of the North and Moana of the 
South Seas, has just completed a picture made on the Aran Islands, 
sacred to the memory of Synge. Certainly the primitive life of 
those outposts against the furious Atlantic should have supplied 
him with tremendous material. 

For those with a really academic interest in the cinema, the two 
New York film groups, the Film Forum and the Film Society, 
should supply interesting showings this fall, though neither of them 
was enormously happy in its choices last year. Then, however, 
they were feeling their way. Now that they know their way about 
they should be able to supply interesting screen fare through their 
ability to present pictures that are not mere freaks but are classic 
works of less than popular type. 
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The film version of Eugene O’Neill’s 
play, written by Dubose Heyward, takes 
full advantage of Robeson’s double 
quality as an actor and as a ‘singer. 


PAUL ROBESON 
AS 
THE Emperor JONES 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


In vaudeville’s good days there were many ‘“‘teams’”’ 
that shared the favor of the large nation-wide pub- 
lic that filled the vaudeville houses. But none of 
them outshone the team of Weber and Fields, bril- 
liant comedians with a full bag of tricks and turns, 
some of which are in this picture from the New 
York Library’s Weber and Fields Collection. 




















VAUDEVILLE AGAIN 


By EDWARD REED 


7 AUDEVILLE is a lost art,” said a discouraged showman 
not so long ago, and even vaudeville’s most devoted adher- 
ent, looking vainly around the familiar haunts to find a 
program, will understand what prompted such a statement. On the 
other hand, even one unprejudiced in favor of vaudeville by happy 
memories of past performances can see certain indications that the 
showman perhaps spoke too soon. 

There are many people who remember with nostalgic pleasure 
the time when a whole long evening of straight, unencumbered 
vaudeville—headliners and fresh talent—gave the theatregoer a 
variegated delight that he has been unable to recapture in moving 
picture palaces. The true vaudevillian was a “character”. It was the 
essence of his art to create a stage personality so definite, rounded, 
unique, and so entirely his own, that he would be recognized and 
hailed whenever he appeared on a stage—in New York or in Kala- 
mazoo. He was an artist whose material always had a certain 
universal quality and who was trained to have this material so 
entirely under his controi technically that he was able to mold it to 
suit the sophistication or simplicity of any audience he faced. 

These were the vaudevillians of the days when vaudeville was 
unquestionably a living art, before other rising theatrical industries 
depleted its ranks and adopted its environment for other purposes. 
Those who cannot remember the “ten, twent’, thirt’” or the two-a- 
day performers and performances may still find evidence among the 
headliners of the theatre, the motion pictures and the radio for justi- 
fication of the belief that vaudeville was a training ground for actors, 
a school for character portrayal, that has not had an equal since. 
Where else did such comedians as Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Al 
Jolson, Fannie Brice, develop their craft? They were all originally 
vaudevillians and while they gave their audiences treasured enter- 
tainment they were receiving invaluable returns in the clear, imme- 
diate audience-reaction which is a part of vaudeville’s method. 
One of vaudeville’s chief contributions to the theatre was in the 
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opportunity it gave the young and ambitious actor to mold and 
vitalize his material before a highly-demanding, constantly-chang- 
ing, responsive audience. 

With the decay of vaudeville through the competition of the 
movies and the increasingly heavy expenses of travel and of theatre 
maintenance, this priceless experience has been practically lost to 
the young actor. The advent of the motion picture monopoly was 
perhaps the chief element in the disaster. More and more as the 
industry grew it encroached on the province of the vaudeville 
stage, not only because it offered universal and inexpensive enter- 
tainment but because by high salaries and high rents it robbed 
vaudeville of its artists and its theatres. One circuit of vaudeville 
houses after another was lost to the film companies. The indepen- 
dent theatre operator gave way to the rich picture corporations, 
and the comparatively mild competition between booking agencies 
evolved into a breathtaking race to annihilate a competing cor- 
poration. The small theatre was gradually devoted entirely to films, 
the large one came to house films plus spectacles, those elaborate 
“presentations” which were the only products suitable for the 
cavernous palaces that the cinema people built. As for the artists, 
aside from the fact that vaudeville gradually offered so many less 
opportunities, the large salaries and shorter hours of the films made 
their comfortable impressions. Such banners of security and pros- 
perity were too enticing not to recruit hordes of devoted soldiers. 
For even an actor likes ease and plenty. 

Yet in spite of all this, Billboard was emboldened recently to 
declare editorially, ‘The vaudeville outlook is unprecedentedly 
bright.” Why? Because gradually as the moving picture has lost 
something of its compelling hold upon its public, as theatres have 
stood empty and players idle, the powers of vaudeville have been 
called upon for aid. The decentralization of the great movie cir- 
cuits is the most favorable event for which vaudeville could ask, 
even though alone it is not enough. Many fertile imaginations 
already foresee the rapid rise to favor of the music hall as a con- 
sequence of prohibition repeal and here may be renewed the oppor- 
tunity for the vaudevillian to work again in his true field, since it 
will give him what most he has been missing for so long, the 
rapport with his public, the chance to create a character attuned to 
the varying temperaments of living audiences. 

Something more tangible could easily be accomplished while 
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Marig DrESSLER 
IN 1909 


Marie Dressler, familiar to every pa- 
tron of film comedy, remains one of 
the few outstanding figures left from 
the great days of vaudeville in which 
she shone. This caricature of her by 
R. Brook appeared in the New York 
Telegraph, in May, 1909. It is now 
a part of the Robinson-Locke Collec- 
tion in the New York Public Library. 
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optimists are waiting for the equivocal glorification of the beer 
garden and the music hall. The green but ambitious actor must 
have training no matter in what field he hopes his future will lie. 
Where in the professional theatre can he now serve an apprentice- 
ship? Where can radio and the moving pictures now mature the 
fruits, of comedy especially, in which they see potential richness? 
What baseball calls a “bush league” might well be the first step to 
a revival of vaudeville as an art and as a school: a place where 
youth may practice without being thrown into the discard for an 
early failure, a circuit of theatres where the audiences do not ask 
too much and where the managers are glad to get young and inex- 
pensive talent to fill their stages. 

Vaudeville will probably never regain the material strength or 
the hold on artist and public that it once enjoyed. But as long as 
“the flesh” has any attraction, as long as youth is recruited, and the 
audience helps to make the actor, so long will vaudeville have its 
place in the sun of any completely living theatre. The future 
vaudeville audience will probably also see a moving picture, for it 
will be difficult ever again to divorce the films from the kind of 
theatre for which vaudeville is suitable. And after all, the marriage 
is a reasonably happy one. Vaudeville will not complain of the 
alliance. It knows the feeling of the grave too intimately. 
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An old picture from the files of the 
Robinson-Locke Collection in the New 
York Public Library recalls the perform- 
ance of two of The Four Cohans, in a 
Friars’ All-Star Frolic in May, 1916. 


JERRY COHAN AND GeorGcGe M. CoHan 
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Four 
CCHARACTERIZATIONS 
BY 
DorotHy SANDS 





As Adelgitha in The Fruit 
of a Single Error. 


As Ethel Barrymore in 
Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines, 1900. 
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Dorothy Sands’ new pro- 
gram, Our Stage and 
Stars, shows her in a se- 
ries of portrayals of fa- 
mous American actresses. 


As Lotta in Little Nell and 
the Marchioness, 1850. 


As Lillian Russell singing 
at Tony Pastor’s, 1882. 
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Otis SKINNER AS UNCLE ToM 


THOMAS CHALMERS AS SIMON LEGREE 


Laurence Rivers, Inc., will lend contrast to its fall 
road tours by presenting the Players’ Club revival 
production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to out-of-town 
audiences, as well as the perennial Green Pastures, 
by Marc Connelly, this time on a southern route. 


























THE CODE FOR THE THEATRE 


By HARRISON DOTY 


HERE is paradox in the fact that the theatre industry looks 

on the NRA code for the theatre as an agent of salvation. 

For years the legitimate theatre has been divided into many 
parts, each part thinking of its own interests, and none of them 
thinking of the welfare of the theatre as a whole. It has been the 
actors against the managers; the managers against the unions; all 
of them against a unified stage as a business enterprise. Regulations 
imposed on the whole by its parts have been the stumbling blocks 
between prospective profits and actual losses. Now the theatre as 
a whole is submitting to new regulations, but instead of letting 
them strike terror into its heart it is watching the process cheerfully. 
These regulations are to be the foundation of an immeasurably finer 
American theatre. 

Thus has the Code of Fair Competition for the Legitimate Full 
Length Dramatic and Musical Theatrical Industry been greeted. It 
went into effect on August 27, ten days after its final approval by 
President Roosevelt. Described as one of the most all-embracing of 
the industrial codes—because of the many trades it affects—its de- 
velopment had taken a month of hard work. 

Perhaps the most important of the code’s twenty-two sections is 
that one in which fair and unfair trade practices are defined. No 
longer, for one thing, will it be permitted to cancel bookings. 
Apparently the road companies, which have suffered most from 
canceled bookings, are to stand on firmer ground. Nor is Hollywood 
to be permitted free rein in attracting players to the films. The 
producers agree that they will release no member of a company 
from a contract when his leaving will cripple a play to such an 
extent that its run ends and his co-workers are left without work. 

Hand in hand with this the theatre pledges that it will not attempt 
to lure actors, authors and dramatists away from the movies, or, to 
quote the code, “aid, abet, or assist in the voluntary release or dis- 
missal of any author, dramatist, or actor employed in rendering his 
exclusive services in connection with the production of a motion 
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picture”. The necessity for this polite affirmation is not apparent. 
Certainly the screen has been under no serious threat in the past; 
but perhaps the promise is symbolic of the hope invested in the 
code, and the theatre will some day have a purse as swollen as the 
screen’s—and its rewards be correspondingly great. 

Ticket distribution is also defined in the section on trade practices. 
No tickets are to be handled by any cut-rate agency which pushes 
one production at the expense of others. Advertised prices must be 
adhered to when tickets are being sold at the box office. If agencies 
handle tickets, they may receive only a reasonable commission. All 
bona fide agencies are to receive identical treatment from the thea- 
tre. A fair proportion of seats—in all parts of the house—must be 
retained for sale at the box-office. Free passes are to be given 
sparingly. Another abuse which apparently meets its doom is the 
throw-away system. No longer, under highly competitive condi- 
tions, can theatres spread broadcast printed slips which entitle the 
holder to high-price seats upon payment of a fraction of their 
regular cost. 

Inclusion of ticket reform over such a wide front is a distinct 
triumph for the League of New York Theatres. The original 
object of that organization was to control unhealthy ticket condi- 
tions, but it was unsuccessful until the necessity for a national 
theatre code furnished the impetus which drove through so neces- 
sary a reform. | 

The theatre industry as a whole has had the good grace to assert 
in the code the fact that the theatre has a definite relationship to 
the public, and that only by cementing the relationship can the 
theatre prosper. Explicitly it defines four of the duties it owes its 
supporters. The need to control ticket selling is considered of 
prime importance. It declares itself as believing in the necessity 
for an honest advertising policy; and hand in hand with this de- 
claration it promises not to distort reviews in order to give a false 
impression of what a critic has said. Lastly, the pledge is made 
that curtains will rise at the advertised time. 

Thus far only one phase of the code has been mentioned: the 
relations—implied or defined—which the theatre binds itself to 
maintain with the public upon which it must always depend. They 
are designed to ensure a prosperous theatre. That, broadly speak- 
ing, is the purpose of the entire code. 

The code came into being, along with hundreds of others, as part 
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of the Administration’s recovery program. A healthy theatre plays 
its part in the program. Thus the code tries to point the way to a 
development of legitimate dramatic and musical productions, to 
revitalize the theatre as a national institution, to restore the road, 
and to encourage the flow of capital into the industry. 

There are those who think—even though they are in entire 
sympathy with the aims of the Administration—that it will take 
more than the code to achieve those ends. They feel this is 
especially true in the matter of restoring the road. Perhaps the 
road has been suffering from a factor which the theatre code is 
powerless to influence: the prohibitive expenses involved in touring. 
Railroad rates were once low enough so that a company could go 
on the road profitably. But high rates today imposed on the pri- 
vate cars which such an organization must use are prohibitive. 

Whether or not it is possible to encourage the flow of capital 
into the industry remains to be seen. Here the objection has been 
the often-admitted fact that an investment in the theatre has been 
no investment at all, but purely a gamble. Perhaps the code will 
manage to instill business methods into the theatre industry. If that 
is so then capital will surely follow. But it may require time to 
do all that is necessary before investments will be safe; and the 
code may be only the start. 

Much of the code is devoted to furthering President Roosevelt’s 
plan to increase employment by decreasing working hours, and to 
increase the nation’s purchasing power by raising wages. In this 
section everyone connected with the theatre, from actress to scrub- 
woman, is included. Often the terms under which the industry 
must deal with its employees are ambiguous and subject to later 
definition, but the attempt is made to define minimum wages and 
maximum hours for everyone connected with the industry. 

As a premise the code declares that no employees are to be 
denied the right of collective bargaining. For some industries that 
has been the bitterest part of the new codes, but to the theatre it has 
been no novelty. For years the theatre has ranked with railroading 
and building as one of the most highly organized of all trades. 
Minimum salaries for actors are defined. The poorest paid actor 
is the one with less than two years experience. He is to receive at 
least $25 weekly. From there the scale works upward, depending 
upon the length of experience and the box-office price, so that the 
highest minimum wage is $50 a week. This is the figure for the 
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actor with more than two years’ experience who is working in a 
theatre whose top-price is $4.50 or higher. Chorus wages are fixed 
at a minimum of $30 a week, the figure which had already been 
put into effect through the activities of the Chorus Equity Associa- 
tion. 

An innovation is that actors and chorus members earning less 
than $100 a week will receive, at the end of the second week of 
rehearsal, a full week’s salary. The management is to be reimbursed 
by paying half-salaries for the first and second weeks of produc- 
tion. For actors a work-week of forty hours is designated as maxi- 
mum during a production’s run. No hours are set for rehearsals 
prior to production, but the code admits that they are at present 
too long; and they are to be remedied by joint action of Actors’ 
Equity, Chorus Equity, and the National Legitimate Theatre Com- 
mittee—the organization which is to supervise the operation of the 
code. 

For musicians and stage employees the minimum salary is $30 
for a forty-hour week. An important exception is made in the case 
of these workers when local unions have already secured a higher 
minimum. In that event, the union’s minimum is to remain in effect 
in spite of the code’s figures. Scenic artists are recognized as having 
already made contractual relations with employers, and hence no 
prescribed wages and hours are given. 

The story of the producer who wanted to move his sets across a 
six-foot alley to another theatre, but had to hire three men and a 
truck and send his properties on a six-block journey to do it, is 
classic. Thus in the section which retains present trucking wages 
and hours the managers reserve the right to search for some new 
trucking adjustment. Wardrobe attendants are to receive at least 
$30 for a forty-hour week, unless they too have already managed to 
secure more favorable terms. 

Company managers and treasurers are assured a minimum of $40 
a week. Press representatives, among all those affected by the code, 
did most beforehand to make sure of getting their demands. Their 
activities resulted in a minimum salary of $so weekly if the work 
takes place in a single city; $75 a week if traveling is necessary. 
Their work is declared to be of such a type that no prescribed 
number of hours can be set as a minimum. 

Children under sixteen years of age are barred from work in the 
theatre unless absolutely necessary in the cast. In that case, special 
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permission must be obtained from the Administrator of the Re- 
covery Act. 

Besides the particular trades whose workers are specifically as- 
signed minimum wages and maximum hours, the great army of 
workers—from scrubwomen to ticket-takers and ushers—is pro- 
vided for. All unskilled labor is paid 30 cents an hour for a thirty- 
five-hour week. Skilled workers, such as electricians, receive an 
hourly wage equivalent to $30 for a forty-hour week. Existing 
union arrangements are to be substituted if they are higher than 
those effected by the code. 

When preliminary work on the code was started the dramatists 
announced that as creative artists not working on a fixed schedule 
of hours and wages they would not participate. But persuasion by 
the other theatre groups won them over and the final code contains 
a section concerned with them. They are to receive $500 when the 
production contract is signed. If the play runs less than three weeks 
no part of the money is to be returned, but in longer runs it is to be 
considered an advance against royalties. If the dramatist sells the 
motion picture rights the play’s manager shares to an extent that 
varies with the length of the run. Somewhat related is a section 
which pledges managers to coéperate in discouraging the release of 
a motion picture version of a play during its profitable run, thus 
attempting to ensure continued employment of the entire staff. 

As the code stood when it received final approval by President 
Roosevelt, resident stock companies were granted modified wage 
and hour regulations. The National Dramatic Stock Association, 
representing some sixty per cent of the stock industry, had attempted 
to secure a code exclusively for its own type of theatre enterprise, 
and it was only by making these special concessions that the Asso- 
Ciation was persuaded to join the code for the entire industry. The 
Recovery Administration had wished to include stock in the theatre 
code rather than give it a code of its own as was done in the case 
of motion pictures, opera, and vaudeville. Generally speaking, the 
concession granted to stock permits the industry to pay lower wages 
throughout the entire scale. 

Simple and direct though the code is, its enforcement and de- 
velopment will make a task of utmost difficulty. Its chief virtue is 
the fact that it represents all the theatre’s divergent interests, but 
that is also its worst handicap. Its complexity of interest is bound 
to make it difficult of execution because of the variety of problems. 
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Within the code itself is found its own administrative agency: 
the National Legitimate Theatre Committee. With a full member- 
ship of eighteen it will represent the multitude of groups con- 
cerned—even the theatregoing public. 

The Committee’s duties are confined not alone to administering 
the provisions already written into the code, or in making sure that 
they are enforced. To it will be brought all the problems and diffi- 
culties that arise as time passes. Already it has been faced with a 
trying problem. One section of the code pledges employers and 
employees to work together for a settlement of all questions which 
affect the welfare of the theatre. Producers have long maintained 
that unions in the employee groups have won concessions and im- 
posed regulations that worked hardships on the health of the thea- 
tre as a whole. The unions, of course, have felt otherwise. Yet 
under the code the two groups are pledged to attempt an equitable 
settlement. 

Heretofore such a thing has been impossible. All groups within 
the theatre have recognized the fact that there have been conditions 
which should be corrected. But never have the groups concerned 
been able to sit down and reach a constructive decision. Now, not 
in one branch, but in all branches, the attempt is going to be made. 
The code has promised it. 

That promise is the theatre’s great hope for the future. Two 
months ago it would have been little more than an empty phrase. 
Today there is an excellent possibility that something will follow. 
Where once the theatre groups could not even meet around the same 
table and speak the same language, today they can. It has taken a 
national emergency, and the relentless driving of the Recovery 
Administration in Washington, to force the divergent elements to 
meet and find a common ground. But the pressure of circumstances 
at last forced them to think of the whole theatre instead of their 
own selfish interests. The result has been the theatre code. In it 
there lies not only the possibility of a theatre returned to prosperity, 
but the promise of the birth of a new theatre fit for the era into 
which the nation moves. 
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United Artists 





While the streets of New York resounded with 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?’, the 
theme song from Three Little Pigs, Mickey Mouse 
prepared to present two new Walt Disney crea- 
tions, The Pied Piper and Lullaby Land. 





Tue Prep PIrer 
A Sitty SYMPHONY 





United Artists 





LuLLABy LAND 


. A SILLy SYMPHONY 
In these days of trouble in the theatre, 


for Mickey Mouse and all Walt Disney’s 
Silly Symphonies, give thanks! 














Are English Amateurs Growing Up? 
To the Editor: 


HE amateur theatre is frequently said 

to be still in its infancy, yet several 
pioneer groups are now well established, 
and in the dramatic festivals organized by 
the British Drama League and the Scottish 
Community Drama Association there were, 
this year, only one short of seven hundred 
entries. Before examining the position as 
it is today, it is not out of place to say 
something of those early societies which 
now have a definite place in the theatrical 
world and which did much to put the ama- 
teur on the theatrical map. 

Three groups may be mentioned, not be- 
cause they are by any means the only ones 
but because they are reasonably prominent 
and entirely typical of the need for self- 
expression in the dramatic form which has 
developed to such an extent in the last two 
or three decades. They are The Unnamed 
Society of Manchester, The Oxted and 
Limpsfield Players, and The Mansfield 
House Players of West Ham. When the 
Unnamed Society was founded in 1916, it 
was in an environment which echoed the 
spirit of the industrial revolution: the 
tradition of Stanley Houghton and Harold 
Brighouse, the tradition of realism. Its 
object was “not to reveal Manchester, but 
to forget it”, for it aimed to bring colour, 
poetry and light to a war-haunted city. 
During its career it has had the credit of 
being the first company in England to pro- 
duce O’Neill’s Emperor Jones and Tretia- 


kov’s Roar China, but, although its work 
has been generally excellent, it has relied 
too much on the home-made play. 


The position of the Oxted and Limps- 
field Players is completely different, chiefly 
because there is a world of difference be- 
tween Manchester and Oxted. The success 
of these players for several years after their 
establishment in 1920 was due not so much 
to a community urge for drama as to the 
enthusiasm and initiative of one woman, 
Mrs. Muriel Whitmore. As it grew, it 
found a steadily greater need for commit- 
tees and sub-committees until its present 
over-organization has resulted in such a 
loss of artistic integrity that its founder 
has resigned. But in earlier years it did 
much valuable work, declining to rely on 
amateur plays and fostering the growth 
of musical appreciation in the establishment 
of an orchestra and the production of sev- 
eral operas. 


The Mansfield House Players, whose in- 
ception resulted from the work of Miss 
Margaret Omar in Havre during the war, 
is again different from either of the previ- 
ously-mentioned societies. Its actors are 
recruited from the workers of West Ham, 
from the members of the settlement Boys’ 
Club and from the friends of the settle- 
ment; and its purpose has perhaps been 
more serious than that of any other ama- 
teur group. Two difficulties, however, 
have influenced their policy. In the first 
place they have to find plays that can be 
performed before an East End audience as 
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well as before a more sophisticated group 
at the Tavistock Little Theatre, London. 
Secondly their budget is so limited that it 
will not allow them to spend more than 
thirty shillings on royalties. 

In recalling the work of these and simi- 
lar pioneer societies and in addition the 
huge number of smaller amateur societies 
in enthusiastic existence today, one must 
admit that the amateur movement in Eng- 
land is very much alive. But whether it 
has justified itself from a creative stand- 
point, as well as from the viewpoint of 
numbers and spirit, is another matter. For 
a long time West End was the inspiration 
of the amateur: everything that Mr. So- 
and-So did had to be copied exactly. Once 
amateurs began working things out on their 
own, this was of course impossible, but the 
professional influence still remained strong. 
The result was the growth of what may be 
called “compromise” societies. These so- 
cieties felt that it was stupid to copy the 
acting and presentation methods of the 
West End, but they did not have the cour- 
age, the theatrical sense, or the imagina- 
tion to break away from the recognized and 
successful West End plays. Plays like 
Berkeley Square and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street were great stand-bys. 

Another way in which the professional 
inspiration showed itself was in the estab- 
lishment of amateur repertory companies. 
It is obviously a good thing that a prosper- 
ous group—amateur or professional— 
should have a home of its own, but it is a 
great mistake for the amateur to ape the 
methods of a professional repertory com- 
pany and put on a fresh play every week or 
fortnight. An amateur must always be an 
amateur: that is to say, unless he has 
private means he must earn his living away 
from the theatre. If he is in a company 
that is putting on a fresh play as fre- 
quently as a repertory company does, his 
whole life can be nothing more than work, 


rehearsal, and bed. One of the chief 
assets of an amateur should be a freshness 
of spirit and personality. This can, how- 
ever, only be retained by the individual if 
he has an outside life of his own, which 
will be impossible if his whole day consists 
of working and rehearsing. 

The inspiration of the West End theatre 
shows itself in another and more twisted 
form. There are certain societies who 
think that anything that has been per- 
formed in the West End must necessarily 
be bad. This attitude produces a most ob- 
jectionable brand of intellectual snobbery. 
The trouble is again due to a lack of im- 
agination and innate theatre sense, aggra- 
vated by the old Puritan adage that to 
enjoy oneself for the sake of enjoyment is 
sinful. ‘This attitude fails to realise what 
a fundamental part entertainment plays in 
the theatre, fails to realise how deeply its 
origins are rooted in buffoonery and non- 
sense. For the holders of this outlook the 
theatre must always have a message, there 
must be about it an element of pious up- 
lift that savours of smug self-satisfaction 
and produces one of the strongest and most 
dangerous poisons that the amateur theatre 
will have to fight. This viewpoint is found 
in the type of person who considers it 
frivolous to produce Noel Coward, but 
who thinks Dear Brutus has such a lovely 
message. 

Unfortunately the large majority of the 
societies connected with the amateur thea- 
tre movement suffer in some form or other 
from West End inspiration, that is they 
are compromise societies, and, until they 
can learn to think and feel theatrically for 
themselves and keep a sense of proportion, 
they will never create anything that will 
really add to the theatre, although their 
enthusiasm may be sufficient to keep it alive 
during the difficult time through which it 
is passing in Great Britain at this moment. 


RosBert NEWTON 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 
Discovery, by John Drinkwater. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.: $2.75 

T twenty John Drinkwater had 
A never read a play of Shakespeare 
and in fact had no knowledge at all of 
English literature. At twenty-one he was 
visited with a poetic inspiration which 
culminated in a sixty-line poem that had 
“hardly a note of positive merit in it”. It 
was, nevertheless, a true visitation and, as 
a result of it, at an age when other youths 
are completing a university education, 
Drinkwater began his reading. In the 
same year he had the hardihood to publish 
a volume of verse at his own expense and 
followed it three years later with another, 
likewise paid for by the poet. There was 
little more worth in the second than in the 
first, but the poems were indications to 
him, if to no one else, of latent power, even 
though they were the products of the “con- 
fusion of an uneducated mind”. By the 
age of twenty-six Drinkwater had spent ten 
years in the business of insurance which he 
detested and which had made his life en- 
tirely commonplace and boresome. He had 
near the end of this time gained the friend- 
ship of Barry Jackson and the members of 
Jackson’s Pilgrim Players, and with this 
and his slowly-improving writing as avoca- 
tion and livelihood together, Drinkwater 
gratefully left the world of business. Dur- 
ing the years with Jackson he played some 
forty parts and directed over sixty produc- 
tions, and from this invaluable training 
came a knowledge of the requirements of 
playwriting plus the belief that such writ- 
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ing was to be his “principal aim in the 
theatre”. 

Although he wrote six verse dramas for 
the company, he came to realize that his 
age was one that did not want poetry in 
the theatre. He had—and still has—‘‘no 
sympathy with the writers who, with an 
active desire for the theatre, refuse to come 
out and fight the battles of the theatre and 
learn its lessons”. With the thought that 
“it would be futile . . . to try to alter the 
habit of an age”, he devoted himself to the 
writing of prose plays and left his verse 
for its own medium, poems. Along with 
this cherished work in the theatre, he re- 
viewed books, edited works for various 
publishers, and contributed much material 
to such magazines as Harold Monro’s 
Poetry Review and the Murrys’ Rhythm. 
In these years he published three volumes 
of verse, each marking improvement in sub- 
ject and style. 

Discovery leaves its author in 1913, a 
date which marked the opening of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, the final 
evolution of the early Pilgrim Players. 
Drinkwater became General Manager 
under Jackson but the history of this group 
has been left to the next volume. The pic- 
ture of the author, abysmally ignorant at 
twenty, mired in detested surroundings for 
ten long years and finally pulling out of 
it into a métier and environment truly con- 
genial, is given with the utmost honesty 
and sincerity. If the book is occasionally 
dull, it is more often delightful and in- 
formative and its very disjointedness be- 
comes a pleasure under the calm pen of its 
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author. This is the second volume of an 
interesting, rambling autobiography; two 
more may be expected and, if they will not 
have the same fine picture of an artist in 
the making, they will undoubtedly offer 
material of more familiar and more general 
interest. In these coming years Drink- 
water was gradually becoming famous and 
from Abraham Lincoln to Bird in Hand 
he has retained that well-earned fame. 


PLAY COLLECTIONS 


The Tragedy of Josephine Maria and 
Other One-Act Plays, by Charles S. 
Brooks. Harcourt, Brace: $2.50 


One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, 
preface by Zona Gale. French: $3.00 


Playshop Laboratory Plays (First 
Series) Mt. Holyoke College, sas oe 


ment of Drama: 


Nine One-Act Plays From the Yid- 
dish, translated by Bessie F. White. 
John W. Luce and Company: $2.00 


Christmas Plays, selected by A. P. 
Sanford and Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Dodd, Mead and Company: $2.50 


Ring Up the Curtain! edited by 
Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown 
and Company: $3.00 

OW that Little Theatres and Group 

Theatres have so grown up that 
they are producing full length plays, the 
popularity of the one-act has waned. Gen- 
erally it is looked upon as but a stepping 
stone to the longer forms. And so it is 
refreshing to come upon the work of a 
writer who finds the one-act a form suf- 
ficient unto itself, a genus which, though 
slight, offers him the opportunity for pre- 
senting material that peculiarly fits its ab- 
breviation. Charles S. Brooks, author of 
Wappin’ Wharf and also known for his 
charming essays, explains in his preface to 
his latest anthology that these plays had 
their genesis beneath the blue skies that 
smile on Taormina. It is easily believed 
for there is a pleasant leisure and a quaint 


humor about them which might well have 
been inspired by a Mediterranean vacation. 
The effortless, genial style of Mr. Brooks 
is easily adapted to dramatic writing for it 
is colloquial and makes pleasing dialogue. 
In its quick turns of thought his material 
shows a whimsicality which wears well, 
even bearing re-reading without loss of 
quality. These short, good-natured dramas 
may be heartily recommended to those who 
read for pleasure and to small theatres de- 
sirous of entertaining audiences with short 
passages of clever playwriting. 


In One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, 
Seventh Series, Samuel French presents 
twenty-one dramas by American and Eng- 
lish writers. Among these are Julia Peter- 
kin, Henry Arthur Jones, Walter Prichard 
Eaton, and many others whose names are 
well known. The Good and Obedient 
Young Man by Betty Barr and Gould 
Stevens, first published in THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY, is included. In her preface, 
Zona Gale says, “A one-act play at 
its best carries the line of drama in its 
purest form. ... The one-act play is not 
so much the laboratory of the playwright as 
it is that form of drama which he learns to 
write by writing three and four-act plays.” 
Continuing the long series of like volumes, 
the publishers offer in this seventh series 
still further dramatic compositions not only 
for production by groups but also for study 
by students of playwriting. 

How students have profited by instruc- 
tion and the study of models is well illus- 
trated by Playshop Laboratory Plays, First 
Series, an attractively prepared volume 
published by the Playshop Laboratory of 
Mount Holyoke College under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jeannette Marks. The 
young women of Mount Holyoke have 
written plays of poetic quality and skillful 
technique. The most interesting of them 
and the most ambitious in conception is 
Viola Jordan’s Bridges, in which an in- 
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cident which took place in ancient Jeru- 
salem finds a parallel in the Brooklyn of 
today. Colored illustrations of costumes 
and scene designs made by students add to 
the impression that Mount Holyoke is 
thoroughly progressive in its instruction in 
the theatre arts. The volume should prove 
of interest to students and instructors in 
other colleges. 


Beginning with the first two scenes of 
H. Leivick’s The Golem and including a 
moving anecdote based on the life of Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, written by Jacob Gordin, and 
a strong tragedy by David Pinski entitled 
Sorrows, Bessie F. White presents trans- 
lations of Nine One-Act Plays From the 
Yiddish. There is a poetic racial quality in 
several of them and they should prove in- 
teresting experiments in production for 
both Jewish and Gentile dramatic groups. 


A. P. Sanford and Robert Haven 
Schauffler have compiled and edited a sup- 
plement to their anthology, Plays for Our 
American Holidays. It contains nineteen 
one-act dramas concerned with Christmas 
and should be of value to schools and clubs 
which make a practice of celebrating that 
holiday with dramatic productions. 

With enthusiasm and affection, Mont- 
rose J. Moses has collected and edited a 
group of plays for children. Among its au- 
thors are Lady Gregory, John Farrar, Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay, and other adults 
whose sympathy and imagination have 
made them congenial companions for the 
young. There is a play about a dragon 
and one about Aladdin and another about 
Little Black Sambo. There is a Masque 
of May Morning and a play called Snick- 
erty Nick and one called The Talking 
Chair. Bound in orange boards, with 
colored illustrations by Janet Laura Scott 
and with the music of the songs included, 
Ring Up the Curtain! should delight the 
hearts of many who are just beginning to 
get acquainted with the stage. 
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THREE SUCCESSES 


Alien Corn, by Sidney Howard. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: $2.00 


Richard of Bordeaux, by Gordon 
Daviot. Little, Brown and Co.: $2.00 


Roar China, by S. Tretiakov, trans- 
lated from the Russian by F. Poli- 
anovska and Barbara Nixon. Inter- 
national Publishers: $1.00 

LAYS which in production give op- 

portunities for unusual acting or for 
exceptional scenic effects often lose much in 
a mere reading. These three plays must be 
so classified. Alien Corn, based on a 
premise which may well be untrue and is 
certainly shopworn, was considerably en- 
hanced in value when it received a careful 
and sympathetic production under the Cor- 
nell-McClintic aegis last season. A read- 
ing of it reveals what even that thoughtful 
production could not entirely conceal: an 
outmoded theme, a regrettable use of 
clichés, a drawing of character to type 
rather than to individuality. 


Richard of Bordeaux presents an in- 
teresting picture of its protagonist, one in 
which the author seems to have tried for 
the truth of Richard’s character, rather 
than the poetry which Shakespeare ac- 
centuated. In reading, the drama of the 
play itself grows progressively weaker, so 
that the excitement which we feel at the 
start has degenerated into only a very mild 
interest by the time Richard has abdicated 
his throne at the end. Its period settings 
and glamorous characters offer the designer 
and the actor rare opportunities for unusual 
effects. Judging by the great success of the 
London production, with John Gielgud in 
the name part, the producers seem to have 
taken full advantage of these opportunities. 


The success with which Roar China has 
been produced throughout the world be- 
tokens a certain intrinsic worth in the play. 
As a script it seems belligerent and childish 
but it has a vigor and sincerity which have 
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probably accounted for much of its very 
real popularity. If nothing else, it is a 
good piece of propaganda; but it can also 
make a good spectacle, as the Theatre 
Guild’s recent production has proved. 


Modern Plays, by S. Marion Tucker. 
Macmillan Co.: $1.50 


Contemporary Drama: European 
Plays III, selected by E. Bradlee 
Watson and _ Benfield’ Pressey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: $1.25 

HE first of these volumes is a first- 

class elementary text-book on the 
drama. It gives a concise discussion of 
dramatic technique, the various forms of 
drama, “character: the supreme achieve- 
ment”, with other vital questions on “the 
theatre and the drama’. It also includes 
five modern plays as examples to students 
for criticism and analysis. These are: 
Mary the Third by Rachel Crothers, The 
Ivory Door by A. A. Milne, Hell Bent fer 
Heaven by Hatcher Hughes, Milestones by 
Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, 
and The Emperor Jones by Eugene 
O'Neill. 

The second work is one of a series of 
anthologies in contemporary drama. The 
selections included have been chosen as “a 
convenient cross section of the theatre 
world at the time when naturalism at the 
full tide of success was already seeking to 
broaden its horizons, intensify its effects, 
and to become more expressive of the inner 
life of humanity.” The plays are: 
Chekov’s Sea Gull, Strindberg’s Dream 
Play, Gorki’s Nights’ Lodging or The 
Lower Depths, d’Annunzio’s Francesca da 
Rimini and Benavente’s Passion Flower. 
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Be a Puppet Showman, by Remo 
Bufano. The Century Co.: $2.50 

EMO BUFANO says that he knows 

of no project in education which can 
include so many subjects as puppet making 
and therefore no study which will prove 
of more value to a child. Remembering 
that to make a marionette production re- 
quires the application of modeling, car- 
pentry, painting, costuming, playwriting 
and the use of the voice, we are almost 
ready to agree with this master of the art. 
His book gives detailed instruction on all 
the requirements for a puppet production, 
and it is expressed in such simple, enter- 
taining language that it all seems very 
easy. Although written chiefly for the 
juvenile, Be a Puppet Showman will prove 
of equal value to the older person who is 
interested in the art. Mr. Bufano has an- 
swered every question which the prospective 
or present puppeteer could ask. 


Scenic Equipment for the Small 
Stage, by R. Angus Wilson. London, 
George Allen and Unwin. 

HIS consists of the chapter on scenic 

equipment from the author’s previous 
book, The Small Stage and its Equipment, 
adapted to suit the needs of dramatic so- 
cieties and others whose production ex- 
penses must be kept to a bare minimum. 
Some useful new devices are suggested, and 
all the practical essentials are given with- 
out any attempt to settle problems of 
scenic design. But directors who already 
know their mind about the kind of pres- 
entation they want can pick up useful hints 
on construction and materials. The illus- 
trations are line drawings and diagrams. 
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Green Bay Tree 
Mordaunt Shairp 


Evensong 
B. Nichols and 
E. Knoblock 


Criminal at Large Edgar Wallace 
Laying the Devil 


John Drinkwater 


D. Massingham and 
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| M. Macdonald 


Ten Minute Alibi 
(Justified Murder) 


Anthony Armstrong 
Gallows Glorious Ronald Gow 
The Brontes 
Wild Decembers Clemence Dane 
Rats of Norway 
PRichard of Bordeaux 


Gordon Daviot 


Alfred Sangster 


Keith Winter 


Send us your order now for 


FIRST EDITION. 


48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 





Marjoric Seligman 


New English Plays 


AH WILDERNESS by Eugene O'Neill 


will be published early in October. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, In 
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the country. 


represent all type of drama. 


Price Three Dollars 








The TURKISH 
THEATRE 


Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


e the vivid color and va- 
riety of Turkish life are 
reflected in this first English ac- 
count of the popular theatre of 
Mr. Martinovitch 
describes, in fascinating detail, the 
three distinctive types of Turkish 
popular drama: the Orta oiunu, 
or theatre of the public square; 
the Meddah, or story-teller’s thea- 
tre;and the Karagéz, the shadow- 
puppet theatre. Seven full plays | 

| 
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Illustrations in Black and Color 


THEATRE ARTS, INc. 
West 57th St. New York 
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THE BEST 
PLAYS 


of 1932-1933 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


In this unique volume, welcomed 
by theatre and drama lovers every- 
where, are included, by a careful 
combination of excerpt and sum- 
mary, the ten most important plays 
appearing on Broadway last season: 


Both Your Houses 
Dinner at Eight 

When Ladies Meet 
Design for Living 
Biography 

Alien Corn 

We, the People 

One Sunday Afternoon 
Pigeons and People 

The Late Christopher Bean 


The volume also describes the the- 
atrical season in New York, Chi- 
cago and California; the plays pro- 
duced in New York, with statis- 
tical summary; biographical data 
of players; and additional year- 
book material. 


Illustrated with stage photographs 
560 pages. $3.00 





NEW EDITION 


SELECTED PLAYS 
OF BERNARD SHAW 


A new edition in attractive black 
cloth with title lettering, author's 
signature and a medallion portrait 
of the author in gold. Each volume, 
cloth, $1.00. Titles now ready: 


Arms and the Man 
Major Barbara 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Candida 

The Man of Destiny 
The Devil’s Disciple 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


























Ill., $5.00 


PUBLISHED A YEAR 
AGO AND STILL THE BEST 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE MODERN THEATRE 


Lee Simonson’s 


The Stage 
Is Set 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 

AUTUMN CROCUS 

TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 

THE ANATOMIST 

PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 

DANGEROUS CORNER 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK 

BIRD IN HAND 

RIDDLE ME THIS 

THE MAD HOPES 

THREE-CORNERED MOON 

RED PLANET 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

TREASURE ISLAND 

THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

ROPE’S END 

SHORE LEAVE 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

REBOUND 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 


Send for Our 
Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 











hen Sarah Siddons 
played Lady Macbeth 
This is the biography of a very great 
lady of the theatre. When the 18th 
Century was merging into the 19th 
she electrified a stage-mad world— 
became the very embodiment of the 
Tragic Muse—inspired every great 
portraitist of her day to paint her— 
and left to the stage a new concept 
of the art of acting. 
Naomi Royde-Smith has done more 
than create a brilliant word-picture 
of the great tragedienne—she has also 
painted a vast panorama of the stage 
of her day and the world which came 
to view it. Illustrated $3.00 


PORTRAIT of 
MRS. SIDDONS 


by Naomi Royde-Smith 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St. New York 
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CENTURY SERVES THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE WITH ( 


NEWLY DEVELOPED STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMEN} 
Features Embody: Manifold Purpose—Flexibility—Size—Low Coy te 





Cat. No. 810—Indirect and Direct Footlight—Portable Type 
Cat. No. 41!—Individual Reflector Type Borderlight—50 to 100 Watt MEMBER 
Outlets Pro 
Cat. No. 1200—Babylite Spotlight—5” Lens—250-400 Watt Capacity den 
Cat. No. 2926—Wizardlite Floodlite—250 to 400 Watt Capacity “— Be 
fes: 
Mr 
Send for Free Catalogue (Illustrated) WE DO OUR PaRT 
CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
419 West 55th Street (note new address) New York Cit 
66 
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Make-up and Wigs (Cont'd) 








P.O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
for the Collector, the Librarian 
and the Student 
CATALOGUE 36 
containing the largest collection of scarce 
and out-of-print items ever offered, mailed 
free on request to 





Books | 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS ™ 
Successful One Act Plays f 
Send for list & 


STAGE MAKEUP 
GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup has been the “‘actors’ choice” 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and 
price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Equipment 
SCENIC PAINTS 
Anilines and Supplies 








Build Your Own Scenery—Ask Us Hoy 


* FOR BETTE 
PERFORMANC 


Peter Clark | 
Stage Equipment 





—— -—| a 


J. nage 3 a a ' Color Book & Price List on Request 5 bs 
The Bridge, Newport, on., England i uitable stage equipment need no longer} 
. asco MANUFACTURING ce. limited to the professional theatre. The Pete 
Costumes 130 West 21st St., New York City|| c),,; organization has made a special st 





of the needs of the amateur stage and ld 
devised many articles of equipment parla 


your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME Broad. 


I.WEISS & SONS 


way managers do. : 
Costumes are used in practically every New Mf F larly adapted to the little theatre. 
Mailable for pour usc. World's largest med mest | CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
available for your use. Jorld’s largest and most : Tae y " wes 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list for The “build-your-own" Scenery Kit is butom 


of the many items designed to improve am 
teur presentation and yet keep down the co 1 


of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York THEATRE & STAGE 
























COSTUMES 


Unique -»*~y Effects are obtained 
by using = Spots to light your 
u 





PETER CLARK, ING 
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445 West 45th St. New York|]| of production. Write for our Informatin 
Sheet containing many useful hints for ti : 
CHARLES I. NEWTON] .nateur producer. 
E A V E S STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 1 





Est. 1868 ee X .. | ms J a $6 2 
we... tan 46th Street, wept vor 4 loodlighte oll Ome ates “Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 
est renting costumers in the East. Cos- inti ; , 
tumes for leading schools, colleges and little meee yon a. Write for 1] 538 WEST 30TH STREET, NEW YORK, %.} 
theatres throughout the country. Write for 253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City naan « 
details of our z — 
os 
‘ 
RUSSIAN TEA ROOM |} | STAGE and COSTUME 
ot tn at Peieen T T 
ast, Gee eon RESTAURAN S 
wentn'’s LARGEST StavicE Gv MAIL HOUSE 
You will enjoy the 
ARRIBA NE distinctive foreign Every fabric need of Bence oul Mae 
: atmosphere in a Groups for stage curtains, theatre drape 
Make-up and Wigs musical center with and costumes supplied by MAHARAM. Some 
i - services rendered as to the Professi 
the artists. Theatre and Broadway Producers. 
ARRANJAY’S . ee 
WIGS And excellent food Velour—Repp—Monks Cloth—Duvetyne—Sill 
Mt Gite onb Oren prepared by our Satins—Wigs—Accessories, etc. 
Most of them — NOW $1.00 Russian chefs. Free samples sent to identified groups 
Special BN erapenee the 
eo 6 wig. 
Great variety, 25¢ to $25.00 150 WEST 57TH STREET MAHARAM FABRIC CORP. 
tht dill 107 West 48th Street, New York Gi 
R : " of 
Siw. 20tn'st, ‘CHelseas-ese6|] || NEW YORK CITY Clrcle 7-932 Chicago Branch—6 East Lake Street " 
New York, N. Y. ic 
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Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


az 
(liviene soe: Theatre 
(39th Year) 


. : Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Graduates: a Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
sisal Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 








VOCAL and DANCE 


sional Stock Theatre weinten. Public stu- 
arances ..+- one wee in eac Pp ay. oes 
Fre nny change of bill . . . 18 technical in- | 
sractor’. All plays produced are directed by pro- 
fessional men under the personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. 
Classes limited to 15 students, | 
necessitating early registration. 


Profes 


For catalog 93 address 
Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City | 








Yew YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 





Under the direction of 
ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL 
Teacher of HELEN GAHAGAN, BETTI Y 


STARBUCK, CYNTHIA ROGERS and 
others. 


ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Individual training and development | 


for the Stage, Radio and Talking Pic- 
tures. : 

Frequent performances for advanced 
students. Repertory group for profes- 
sional students. 

European Summer Session at Mozart- 


eum, Salzburg, Austria, Registration 

limited. Day and evening classes. 
139 West 56th Street 

New York City COlumbus 5-2721 











FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 
Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 
“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 

ough, intelligent and inspired.’’ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 

Write or phone 

for prospectus. 


REgent 4-3226 








TINA fl 
FLADE! 


announces | 
the beginning of her 


Second Season 
in America 


Daily classes in | 
Modern Dance | 
Technique—Composition | 
Percussion Accompaniment 


PRIVATE LESSONS | 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


Address: 


TINA FLADE— RUTH WILTON | 
SCHOOL of the DANCE 

66 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


AL 4-7309 














MARIA 
OouUS 


| Private and class lessons for actors and 
| singers. 
| ing for parts, diction, body expression. 


27 West 67th Street 








PENS KAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
5 


Technique of acting, coach- 


Special Evening Session 
Enroll Now. 


Write or phone for appointment: 

Frances Deitz, Business Manager | 
New York, N. Y. | 
Telephone: SUsequehanna 7-3750 





THREE ARTS SERIES 
(Season 1933-34) 


THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
THE CORNISH DANCERS 
THE MEREMBLUM QUARTETTE 


appearing in the 
CORNISH THEATRE 


Now available for 
Tour Engagements 


Management 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
710 E. Roy Seattle, Washington 


RRM oo RNR 











PA 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL 

Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 

WINTER SESSION 26 WEEKS 

Beginning October 30th, 1933 


Daily intensive work, leading to 
possible membership in perma- 
nent company. PRODUCTION, 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, IM- 
PROVISATION, BODY TECH- 
NIQUE, CHORAL SINGING, 
DICTION, STAGECRAFPT, 
LECTURE COURSES. 


GEORGE BIRSE, Mgr. 
27 West [5th St., New York City 
Telephone — Algonquin 4-5035 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 


| REA SA AERTS LA PINE CLO LENS IOI! SS: 92S 8A ROTEL i BME 
Frances 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


*“‘America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach” 
“The Great Teacher” 
—David Belasco 
Technical training in all 
Branches of Theatre Art for the 


ACTOR . SINGER .°. TEACHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Jane Wyatt and many other stage 
personalities. 


Training for Sound-Vlicture Acting 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
TENTATIVE EVENING CLASS 
Write or phone for prospectus 
235 E. 62d St., N. ¥. C. RHinelander 4-7900 














Actors’ Workshop 


For PROFESSIONALS 
Practice Rehearsal Club; 
special parts 


For AMATEURS 


Full preparation for professional career 


For TEACHERS 
How to direct; with especial reference to 
school and college conditions 


DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelle 
Katharine Cornell B. iden Payne 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St.,.N. ¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 


coaching In 





























MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


ROOM 
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For 49 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 










TEACHING, DIRECTING 
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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title: The listing is complete through 
October 15. 


On the Boards 


ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON (Feb. 15——.)— 
Comedy by James Hagan. Producers: 
Bulgakov and Spiller. 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Sept. 12———.)— 
Mystery, with music, by Rufus King 


and Earl Carroll. Producer: Earl 
Carroll. 
Heat LIGHTNING (Sept. 15———.)—-By Leon 


Abrams and George Abbott. Producers: 


Abbott and Dunning. 

DouBLE Door (Sept. 21——-.)—-Melodrama 
by Elizabeth McFadden. Producers: 
Potter and Haight. With Mary Morris. 





Hotp Your Horses (Sept. 25 .)—Musi- 
cal comedy by Russel Crouse and Corey 
Ford. Producers: Shuberts. With Joe 
Cook and Dave Chasen. 


MEN IN WHITE (Sept. 26———.)—-Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, in association with Harmon 
and Ullman. Directed by Lee Strasberg. 


With J. Edward Bromberg and _ Alex- 
ander Kirkland. 

SAILOR, BEWARE! (Sept. 28———.)—Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 


Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce McFarlane, Edward Craven 
and Audrey Christie. 


As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30——.)— 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Settings by Albert Johnson. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick, 
Ethel Waters and Leslie Adams. 


(Oct. 2 .)—“Comedy 
of recollection” by Eugene O’Neill. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Guild. With George M. 
Cohan, Elisha Cook, Jr., Marjorie Mar- 


AH, WILDERNESS! 








quis, Gene Lockhart and Eda Heine- 
mann. Settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones. 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS (Oct. 9——.)— 
Comedy by Alan Child and Isabelle 
Loudon (Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 


Langner). Producer: Rowland Stebbins. 


AN UNDESIRABLE Lapy (Oct. )— 
Melodrama by Leon Gordon. Producer: 
Leon Gordon. With Nancy Carroll. 


Her MAN or Wax (Oct. 11 .)—Comedy 
by Julian Thompson from the German 
of Walter Hasenclever. Producers: 
Shuberts. With Lenore Ulric. 











CHAMPAGNE Sec (Oct. 14——.)—Revised 
version of Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
Die Fledermaus. Producers: Wiman 


and Langner. With Peggy Wood and 


Helen Ford. 


Looking Forward 


THE ScHOOL FOR HUSBANDS (Oct. 16)— 
Rhymed adaptation, with incidental 
music, by Arthur Guiterman and Law- 
rence Langner of the Moliére play. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With June 
Walker and Osgood Perkins. 


THE GREEN Bay TREE (Oct. 20)—Drama 
by Mordaunt Shairp. From London. 
Producer: Jed Harris. With James Dale 
and Laurence Olivier. 





Let ’Em Eat CAKE (Oct. 
sequel to Of Thee I Sing by George S. 
Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind. Score 
and lyrics by George and Ira Gersh- 
win, respectively. Producers: Sam H. 
Harris. With Victor Moore, William 
Gaxton and Lois Moran. 


Her Master's Voice (Oct. 23)—Comedy by 
Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Laura Hope Crews and 
Roland Young. 


SPRING IN AUTUMN (Oct. 24)—Comedy 
adapted from the Spanish of Gregorio 
Martinez-Sierra. Producer: Arthur J. 
Beckhard. With Blanche Yurka. 


THE DIVINE Drupce (Oct. 26)—Dramati- 
zation of Vicki Baum’s novel, And Life 
Goes On. Producer: John Golden. With 
Mady Christians. 

THOROUGHBRED (Now. 6)—By Doty Hobart. 
Producers: Hammerstein and Du For. 
With Florence Reed. 





GOWNS BY RoBERTA (Nov. sical 
comedy by Jerome Kern and Otto Har- 
bach. Producer: Max Gordon. With 
Fay Templeton and Lyda Roberti. 


Mary OF ScoTLanp (Nov. 13)—By Max- 
well Anderson. Third production of 
Theatre Guild season. With Helen 
Hayes, Philip Merivale and Helen 


Menken. 


THE DarK Tower (Now. 13)—Mystery 
melodrama by George S. Kaufman and 
Alexander Woollcott. Producer: Sam 
H. Harris. 


Is Lire WortH LIvING? (November)—By 
Lennox Robinson. From London. Pro- 
ducer: Harry Moses. 


(November)—Operetta based on 
Strauss’ A Night in Venice. 
Sigmund Romberg. With 


JERRY 
Johann 
Seore by 


Maria Jeritza and James Melton. Pro- 
ducers: Shuberts. 
Closed 


CoME Easy (Aug. 29-Sept. 16)—By Felicia 
Metcalfe. Producer: Elizabeth Miele. 


THE BLUE Wipow (Aug. 30-Sept. 23)—By 
Marianne Brown Waters. Producers: 
Shuberts. With Queenie Smith. 


23-Sept. 30)—-By Ivor 
Brady and Nird- 


(Aug. 
Producers: 


A PARTY 
Novello. 
linger. 


7-Oct. 14)—Comedy by 
‘Progecees: Bulgakov 


AMOURETTE (Sept. 2 
Ciare Kummer. 
and Spiller. 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ": THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


Sound Pictures, Radio Broad- 
casting. Day and Evening 
Classes. All students act each 
week in Studio Productions, 
Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark 
Gable and others prominent in 
the theatre. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne. 


ENROLLMENT OPEN 








Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 











Hoe 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Additional afternoon and evening classes 
now forming for Professionals, Beginners 


SPECIAL CHILDREN'S CLASSES 
Saturday Morning 10 and II A. M. 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street New York City 


SChuyler 4-1216 














ELIZABETH 


DUNCAN 


SCHOOL 


Twentieth Season 


ANITA ZAHN 
Director 
at the MacDowell Club 
166 East 73rd St. 

New York City 
CHILDREN—3-6 Years...... Friday, 3-4 o'clock 
GIRLS—7-12 Years. .Tues. and Fri., 4-5 o'clock 
ADULTS .... ..Tues. and Fri., 5-6 o'clock 


OCTOBER 13 to MAY 


On an Island in the Ocean— 
fp near Cape Cod 
HIDE RI 


Summer School 
of ye SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
a. Professional Stock pm 
any play htly in our own play- 
ouse. tet be water sports. 
WINTER SCHOOL 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
MR. PHIDELAII RICE 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. 









































When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





